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Simplex  El«ctric 
Monro*  Adding  Mochino 


Rhythm-add/^  said  one  leading  educator, 
"is  the  greittest  advance  since  touch  typing." 

Tliiii  iiio<l<‘rn  training  for  aiMiii"  iiia<-liiii(‘  opera* 

tion  eliiiiinateo  “Jiunt  and  peck”— puts  the  whole  hand  into 
action  for  greater  speeds  than  ever!  In  course  after  course, 
with  only  a  few  hours’  instruction,  all  students,  heginners 
or  advanced,  progressed  rapidly,  increasing  their  figure 
production  dramatically  .  .  .  some  as  much  as  I6(K^! 

Business  Firms  Enthusiastic 

Tests  in  h'adiiig  hanks,  iiisiirancc  compauies.  and  other 
organizations  show  startling  results.  Operators  trained  in 
Monroe  Khythni-add*  increased  speeils  an  average  of  41% 
—  many  added  nearly  Ihll  items  a  minute!  \ll  reported  less 
tension,  less  nervous  fatigm*.  and  fewer  «“rrors. 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

l.earn  what  educators  and  husiness  executives  say  ahoiit 
l{hylhni*add.  Get  the  free  booklet  “.\ll  Hands  Take  to 
l{hythni-add''  now  — write  to  the  Kdiicational  Department. 
Monroe  ('.alculalin!!  Ma«‘liine  ('.ompany.  Orange.  \.  J. 

Trod«  Mark 


MONROE 

CAICUIATINC,  ADDING  A  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Gsnarol  Officst:  Orang*.  N.  J. 
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I  THE  GRAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

.  Hartford  1,  Connecticut 

I  Please  send  me  the  free  descriptive  brochure  on  the  new  in-school  training 

I  course  for  Audograph  Secretaries. 
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Certificates  of  Proficiency.  The  entire 
course  is  available  at  cost. 

Many  students  who  desire  jobs  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  lack  the  patience  to  master 
stenography  —  or  who  want  to  supple¬ 
ment  that  skill  —  will  seek  this  interest¬ 
ing  short  course.  Audograph  enables 
the  inexperienced  secretary  to  achieve 
quickly  a  high  rate  of  accurate  produc¬ 
tion  —  gives  her  extra  lime  for  assistant- 
executive  work. 

Write  today  for  the  descriptive  bro¬ 
chure,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
obligation. 


Here  is  a  new  short  course  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Audograph  Secretaries,  prepared 
by  M.  Fred  Tidwell  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  consultant  to  The  Cray 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Completely  modern  in  its  approach,  this 
new  8-lesson  course  integrates  all  the 
basic  secretarial  skills  —  typewriting, 
transcription,  grammar,  vocabulary, 
typescript  mechanics,  etc.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  country. 

\  Included  are  Teacher's  and  Student’s 
Manuals,  three  practice  discs,  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  certifying  examinations,  and 


Plan  your  full-year  course  around  this  new 


FOURTH  EDIT  ION 


With  thousands  of  carefully  planned  problems  .  .  . 
Topical  Pretests  ,  .  .  Practical  Short  Cuts  .  .  .  Fundamental 
Applications  .  .  .  and  the  Famous  Unit  Plan, 


BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE-COMPLETE  COURSE 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD 


Volume  33 
Number  5 


ALAN  C.  LLOYD,  Pk.D. 
rditor  end  Puhlishtr 

• 

M.  Brown 
Managing  IdHor 

Walter  M.  Lange 
features  Bditor 


by  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 


A  complete  rettuion  of  the  tremendoualy  auccetaful  high 
achool  text  that  givea  your  atudenta  a  baaia  for  permanent 
akill,  accuracy,  and  apeed  in  the  arithmetic  of  huaineaa. 


Here  is  the  text  that  gives  today’s 
business  student  exactly  the  kind  of 
mathematics-mastery  he  will  need  for 
inunediate  application  on  the  job. 
The  new  Fourth  Edition,  while  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  popular  features  of  its 
predecessor,  has  been  modernized  to 
stress  current  business  applications 
(social  security,  payroll,  insurance, 
bank  discount,  installment  buying, 
and  so  on).  It  has  been  classroom 

Look  for  these  features: 


tested,  checked,  and  rechecked  by  the 
author  to  be  sure  that  the  content, 
sequence,  and  problem  material  are 
so  arranged  to  make  learning  even 
easier,  more  direct,  and  purposeful. 
Thousands  of  examples  and  problems 
have  been  funcliorudized  to  achieve 
a  single  purpose:  The  development  of 
permanent  skill  through  a  pattern  of 
motivated  practice. 


•  Pretests  or  mastery«through*practice  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  to  introduce  new  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  determine  student  progress. 

•  Unit  organization  of  material  with  uniform  teach¬ 
ing  pattern.  Firat  .  .  .  student  is  taught  control  of 
fundamental  processes  through  explanation,  illus¬ 
tration,  and  practice  exercises  for  speed  with  ac¬ 
curacy.  Then  ...  he  is  taught  exactly  how  to  apply 
each  process  in  every  phase  of  business. 

o  Timed  drills  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  provide  a 
goal  of  efficiency  toward  which  the  student  may 
strive. 

•  Teacher^ a  Manual  with  suggested  schedules  for 
courses  of  varying  length  and  intensity. 

Approximately  576  Pages.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Reserve  your  examination  copy  and  ask  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Business  Mathematics  program.  Write  Gregg  today. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  36 
Chicago  6 
San  Francisco  4 


330  West  42nd  Street 
111  North  Canal  Street 
68  Post  Street 


Dallas  2  . 501  Elm  Street 

Toronto  4  . 253  Spadina  Road 

London,  W.  C.  1  . 51  Rnssell  Square 


Assistant  Editors 
Roy  W.  Pea 
Coastance  L  Halpia 
Cotberiaa  A.  Slattary 

• 

IdHarial  Associates 

AAiltoa  Briggs  Halaa  H.  Grata 

Kannatk  J.  Haattn  Gladys  Bohr 

Jaat  F.  Whitt 

- • - 

Circulation  Manager 
Flortact  L  Ulrich 

t 

Busineu  Manager 
E.  Walter  Edwards 


West  Coast  Representatives 
LOS  ANGELES  17— Carl  W.  Dytiagtr, 
AAcGraw-Hill  Pablhhiag  Co.,  1111 
Wilshirt  Bird.,  Madison  6-4323. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  4— Richard  C.  Alcorn, 
McGraw-Hill  Ptblishiag  Co.,  68  Pott 
St.,  Douglas  3-4600. 


ButiNCSt  EoDCATioa  Woilo  ia  pnbiitbcd 
montUy  (except  July  and  Aufuat)  by  The 
Gregf  Publiahing  Diviaioa  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  (kanpany,  Inc.,  at  1309  Noble 
St.,  PhUadcIpbu  23,  Pa.  Editorial  and 
executiTe  offices  at  330  W,  42  St.,  New 
York  36.  Subscription  rates;  $3.00  a  year 
($5.00  for  two  years)  or  35  cents  a  copy 
in  the  United  States;  Cianadian  and  for¬ 
eign  postage  50  cents  a  year  additional. 

(^yrigbt,  1952,  ^  The  Gregg  Pnblishing 
Division  of  the  McGraw-Hul  Book  Co., 
Inc.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  Entered 
as  second-class  matter  April  II,  1951,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1S79. 
Indexed  in  The  Bueinete  Indes  and  The 
Education  Index.  Information  and  data  in 
the  "Business  Scene"  are  abstracted,  with 
permission,  from  Busineu  Weeh,  the 
magazine  of  business  executives.  Butiuxss 
Education  Wobld  is  also  available  in  a 
microfilm  edition  from  University  Micro¬ 
films,  313  N.  Firat  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Address  correspondence  regarding  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Circulation  Department, 
Business  Education  Woeld,  1309  Noble 
St,  PhiladelphU  23,  Pa.,  or  330  W,  42nd 
Street.  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Send  in  both 
old  address  and  new  address  when  there 
is  a  change,  and  allow  three  weeks  for  en¬ 
try. 
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The  Winslow  Secretarial  School  of  Boston  re¬ 


ports  these  benefits  from  IBM  Electric  Typewriters: 

Greater  Student  Proficiency.  After  eight  weeks 
on  electrics,  students  type  at  rates  far  superior  to 
any  ever  recorded  in  manual  t3rping  classes  . . .  easily 
transfer  their  new  proficiency  to  manual  machines. 

Higher  Enrollment.  Winslow’s  enrollment  has  shot 
up  as  a  result  of  offering  electric  typewriter  instruc¬ 
tion.  Students  desire  IBM  Electric  training  in  order 
to  qualify  for  preferred  positions. 

Better  Jobs  for  Graduates.  Businessmen  are  look¬ 
ing  for  superior  typists— typists  who  have  been 
trained  on  IBM  Electrics. 

Why  not  bring  these  benefits  to  your  school? 
Write  today  for  full  information  about  IBM  Electric 
Typewriters. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
JANUARY,  1953 


‘THE  TEACHING  TYPEWRITER’ 


IBM,  Dept.  BE 

S90  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  T. 


□ 

□ 


Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Typewriters  in 
Eklucation,”  and  latest  daaaroom  results. 
We’d  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound  movie, 
“Electric  Typing  Time,”  on 

/date) 


Addren. 
City _ 
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Get  this  S^ttdwok  Gregg  Shorthand  Pen! 


The  most  practical  shorthand  Ipen  is  a 
Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook— with  the 
special  Gregg  point,  number  1555. 

An  Elsterbrook  fits  your  hand  comfortably 
. . .  and  the  1555  point  writes  your  notes  so 
smooth  and  fast!  You’ll  find  them  clearer 
and  easier  to  read,  too! 

Another  thing.  The  Gregg  point  of  an 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts 
Booklet  No.  6 — "Facts  that  everyone  should 
know  about  fountain  pens." 


Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you 
ever  damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old 
point  a.nd  screw  in  a  new  one.  No  annoying 
factory  repair  delays.  You  can  get  a  new 
1555  Gregg  point  for  your  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen  at  any  pen  counter. 

Make  it  a  point  to  stop  in  at  your  nearest 
pen  store  and  try  this  pen.  See  the  difference 
it  makes  in  your  shorthand. 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


S^te/iStooA 

Gregg-Approved 
Fountain  Pen 
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BUSINES 

■  Income  Changes  in  American 
Economy— 

A  special  report  of  the  facts  about 
the  revolution  in  income  distribution 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  20 
years  has  been  prepared  by  Stahrl 
Edmunds  and  other  members  of  the 
Economics  Department  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  senior  staff  members  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
In  summary: 

•  Real  income  per  capita  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

•  The  majority  of  families  have 
moved  out  of  the  lower  income  groups 
into  higher  income  brackets. 

•  Incomes  before  taxes  have  moved 


$  SCENE 

vision  broadcasting  business.  That  was 
the  core  of  a  bundle  of  decisions  handed 
down  last  week  by  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  Examiner  Leo  Res¬ 
nick.  It  took  the  form  of  Resnick’s  nod 
to  the  proposed  merger  between  United 
Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.,  and  the 
.\merican  Broadcasting  Company.  The 
merger  involves  the  exchange  of  stock 
valued  at  nearly  $25  million  and  means 
that  it  would  be  the  biggest  deal  in  the 
hi.story  of  broadcasting. 

The  recommendation  is  not  final,  but 
the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  the  seven 
FCC  commissioners  will  act  officially 
and  uphold  Resnick’s  decision.  If  they 
do,  the  decision  will  mean,  in  effect, 
that  other  theatre  owners  can  own  TV’ 


MACHINE 

SHOBTHAND 


wins  every  award  for 


sharply  toward  equality  since  1929.  At 
that  time,  the  top  1  per  cent  of  the 
population  received  17.2  per  cent  of 
the  income.  By  1948,  their  share  had 
dropped  to  9.0  per  cent. 

•  Income  taxes  have  further  equal¬ 
ized  income.  'The  effects  of  taxes  and 
inflation  combined  make  it  necessary 
for  a  man  to  earn  $11,110  today  to 
equal  $5,000  in  1940. 

•  The  geographic  regions  have  all 
moved  more  closely  together  in  jier 
capita  income.  The  highest  and  lowest 
income  regions  have  closed  the  gap  by 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

•  Farmers,  however,  still  have  a 
considerable  way  to  go  before  achiev¬ 
ing  equality'  of  income  with  the  non- 
fann  group. 

'These  changes  in  income  have  very 
definite  meaning  for  the  markets  and 
the  workings  of  the  economy— in  these 
ways: 

•  The  market  for  consumer  goods- 
particularly  foods,  home  equipment, 
and  recreation— has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
panded. 

•  Savings  are  likely  to  be  more  un¬ 
stable.  Savings,  also,  will  Ire  directed 
more  into  savings  institutions  in  the 
future. 

•  Business  location  and  sales  efforts 
will  be  influenced  by  the  new  geogra¬ 
phic  distribution  of  income.  Particularly 
notable  are  the  vast  new  markets  of 
the  south  and  west. 

•  Product  designs  may  well  Ire 
‘leveling  up”  with  less  rjuality  differ¬ 
ences  between  products. 

•  Efficiency  must  lx*  stepped  up 
considerably  if  the  same  rate  of  income 
progress  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Income  progress  in  the  future 
will  have  to  depend  much  less  upon 
income  redistribution,  much  more  upon 
increasing  the  output  per  man  hour. 

■  Movies,  TV  Join  Hairds — 

The  big  movie  makers  and  theatre 
chains  are  free  to  move  into  the  tele¬ 


stations. 

•  Material  Gains.  The  new  company 
—to  be  known  as  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing-Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.— will  have 
about  640  theatres,  4  AM  stations  of 
its  own,  298  AM  stations  in  its  network, 

5  TV  stations  of  its  own,  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  59  other  TV  statioas.  All 
told,  that  will  give  AB-PT  radio,  'TV,  or 
theatre  interests  in  479  cities.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
.\BC  will  get  some  badly  needed  capi¬ 
tal,  of  which  UPT  has  a  reported  $30- 
million  surplus. 

In  programming  policy,  the  merger 
probably  won’t  make  itself  felt  until 
the  fall  of  1953.  But  by  then,  the  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  the  addition  of  im¬ 
portant  show-business  and  entertain¬ 
ment  names  to  the  network’s  roster. 
Meanwhile,  there  I  may  be  some 
strengthening  of  the  program  lineup 
during  the  remainder  of  this  season. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  like  most  other 
concerns  in  the  industry,  is  hard 
pressed  for  skilled  labor.  'The  standard 
recruiting  techniques  haven’t  been  too 
successful.  So,  the  company  recently 
ran  a  series  of  newspaper  ads,  followed 
up  by  radio  and  ’TV’  spot  announce¬ 
ments,  telling  job-hunting  designers, 
draftsmen,  and  design  checkers  that  if 
they  would  telephone  the  company,  an 
interviewer  would  be  sent  direct  to 
their  own  homes.  Bell  had  50  employees 
stand  by  at  home.  When  a  call  came 
in,  the  nearest  one  was  dispatched  to 
the  applicant’s  house.  On  the  first  day, 
35  calls  came  in.  Total  cost  of  the 
operation  was  $1,000. 

•  Bristol-Myers’  subsidiary,  Bristol 
Liiboratories,  will  put  a  new  three-in- 
one  cold  tablet,  Bri.stapen,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  combines  three  dnigs— penicillin, 
antihistamine,  and  aspirin— that  doctors 
now’  have  to  prescrilie  in  separate 
medications. 


speed  and  accuracy 
at  National  Shorthand 
Reporters  Convention 
Speed  Contest 

DATE:  August  21,  1952 
PLACE:  Breesy  Point, 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

STENOGRAPH*  Machine  Shorthand 
sets  the  new  worid  record  for  speed 
and  efficiency.  STENOGRAPH  b  the 
answer  for  taking  dictation  at  normal, 
every-day  speed  —  or  for  rapid-fire, 
high-spe^  recording  of  proceedings. 
Whole  words  and  phrases  are  written 
with  a  single  effortless  stroke  of  the 
hands.  Notes  never  get  cold.  STENO¬ 
GRAPH  Machine  Shorthand  b  the 
easiest  to  teach  and  learn  of  any 
competent  shorthand  system.  Auto¬ 
matic  writing  can  be  attained  with 
STENOGRAPH  in  less  training  time! 

TAOULATION  OF  THRU  RtAMNOt 
FOR  CHAMFIONSHIF  TROPHY 

TOTAL  ERRORS 
(and  CohWinV 

220  WPM  260  WFM  280  WPM  PtretnUft) 
Arnold  Cahm 

1  (99.91%)  5  (99.61%)  3  (99.78%)  9  (99.78%) 
WilliOH  Cohen 

2  (99.82%)  17  (98.69%)  7  (99.50%)  26  (9933%) 
John  SahotU 

24  (97.81%)  26  (98%)  30  (97.85%)  80  (9788%) 

Today,  learn  more  about  STENOGRAPH— 
the  subject  students  enjoy — the  skill  that 
insures  their  future. 

Stenographic  Mochines,  Inc. 

318  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


^  PkoM  send  free  literature  thot  tellt  how  oar  , 
I  school  con  introdvee  STENOGRAPH  Mochino  | 
'  Shorthand  to  our  students.  770  . 


'  Noma  . 

I  School 

I  Addroes 
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Now  Royal  brings  you  an  extra  key — a  i3rd 
key  on  your  keyboard — a  key  that  you  can 
pet  with  almost  any  combination  of  marks, 
characters  or  signs  you  want! 

You  may  want  your  Itoniis  Key  to  be  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point — or  a  division  sign  and  an 
e(|ual  sign.  For  some  teaching  situations,  it  may 
lie  a  paragraph  mark  and  a  section  sign.  In  fact, 
it  can  lie  almost  anything  you  order! 

It's  all  available  and  it's  done  by  Royal  to 
make  your  teaching  job  easier!  Remember: 
Royals  have  always  lieen  built  with  you,  the 
typing  teacher,  in  mind! 

There  are  other  similar  features  lielow.  Look 
them  over.  Then  call  your  Royal  Representative 
for  a  free  classroom  demonstration.  Look  under 
"Royal”  in  the  phone  Imok. 


To  make  your  job  easier  Koval  brings  you  an 
extra  key  with  any  character-combination  dcHired. 


Tabulator,  «  Royal  ckt'lusive. 
Without  taikiiifK  her  hnfcent  from  the  guide- 
key  potitionft«  the  Miident  just  r-o-l-l-s  her 
right  hand  and  the  carriage  moves  to  the 
next  tab  position. 


Carriage  Omtrol.  a  new,  excliibive  feature 
which  lets  the  student  suit  the  carriage  tension 
to  her  needs.  Just  a  turn  of  the  knob  does  it!  No 
need  to  call  in  a  ser* 
\iceman! 


New  Titiie*Ha\er  Tup.  a  Ko>al  ex¬ 
clusive.  Press  button  .  .  .  inside  con- 
trols  all  instantly  accessible.  "Touch 
ControP"  within  easy  reach, 
lilasy-to-get-at  spools  for  rihlntn 
changing. 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE  •  Roytypa  Carbon  Popars  oad  Ribbons 
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GEHING  MATERIALS  READY 
FOR  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  TERM 


DR.  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


What  a  sood  department  keadidoes 


you  ARE  HEAD  of  the  department  in  a  large  high 
school.  It  is  January.  In  a  few  weeks  the  new 
spring  term  begins.  You  have  made  out  the  teach¬ 
ing  schedule,  already  obtained  the  tentative  class  ros¬ 
ters.  So  now,  materials. 

■  Providing  Materials  for  the  Teachers — 

As  soon  as  the  teachers’  programs  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  the  supervisor  is  in  a  position  to  provide  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  By  reference  to  his  files,  he  will  be  able  to 
decide  what  materials  are*  to  be  furnished  to  each 
teacher— syllabi,  textbook,  teacher’s  manual,  supplemen¬ 
tary  texts,  reference  books,  sample  objective  test  books 
and  pamphlets,  specimen  lesson  plans,  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  teaching  methods  and  resource  materials. 

Developing  a  file  of  such  teaching  aids  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  both  supervisor  and  teachers,  but  especially  of 
the  supervisor,  for  the  file  represents  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  toward  direction  of  instruction.  One  effective 
way  to  organize  such  aids  is  to  prepare  one  or  more 
copies  of  a  “teaching  aids  packet”  for  each  business  sub¬ 
ject  offered  by  the  school.  An  enumeration  of  the 
packet’s  content  is  provided  on  the  outside.  Each 
packet  is  numbered  so  that  a  record  of  possession  may 
be  kept  by  the  department  head;  thus,  packets  are 
readily  retrieved  for  redistribution  when  teaching  as¬ 
signments  are  changed  or  when  course  sections  are 
added. 

The  wise  department  head  will  distribute  the  teach¬ 
ing  aids  some  little  time  before  the  new  semester  be¬ 
gins— a  conference  can  readily  set  the  time  that  teachers 
would  like  to  have  the  aids  provided. 

B  Distributing  Textbooks — 

Well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term,  the 
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supervisor  should  obtain  inventories  of  the  books  and 
materials  on  hand  and  compare  these  with  the  forecast 
of  enrollment  in  each  subject,  so  that  increased  supply 
needs  can  be  met  without  emergency  demands  on 
publishers  and  suppliers.  If  it  turns  out  that  purchases 
cannot  be  made  in  time,  or  if  delivery  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  for  the  opening  class  sessions,  the  department 
head  will  be  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  loan  of  books  or 
other  materials  from  another  school. 

The  l)ook  r(M)m  should  l>e  in  readiness  for  book  dis¬ 
tribution— a  conference  with  the  teacher  in  charge  will 
ascertain  whether  the  book-room  squad  is  ready  and 
whether  a  schedule  for  “covering”  the  book  room  has 
b(*en  set  up  to  provide  a  teacher  each  period.  New 
books  should  have  been  stamped,  numbered,  or  labeled, 
in  accordance  with  the  school’s  established  routine, 
l)efore  the  oi)ening  of  the  new  term.  A  set  of  detailed 
tlirections  concerning  the  distribution  of  books  should 
1m*  |K)stetl  in  the  book  room  and  be  reviewed  by  both 
teachers  and  lx)ok-room  .squad.  Requisition  books  and 
receipt  forms  for  getting  liooks  out  and  in  .should  1m> 
ready. 

The  departmental  supply  room  should  be  similarly 
ready  for  the  rush,  with  stated  hours  during  which  it 
will  be  open,  with  a  squad  ready  to  man  the  counter, 
with  procedure  clearly  defined,  and  with  all  requisi¬ 
tion  and  other  forms  on  hand. 

A  good  test  of  readiness  is  to  ask  a  new  teacher  or 
a  substitute  teacher  who  may  not  be  expected  to  know 
the  routine  from  experience  whether  they  understand 
exactly  how  and  what  textbooks  and  supplies  will  come 
to  them. 

■  Uniform  Lesson  Plans  for  Opening  Days — 

While  a  democratic  philosophy  of  supervision  frowns 
on  the  practice  of  uniform  daily  coverage  in  every 
class  of  a  given  grade,  an  exception  is  required  in  the 
case  of  the  first  week  or  two,  of  the  term.  Since  program 
adjustments  during  this  time  will  entail  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  teacher  to  teacher,  the  value  of  having  uni¬ 
form  daily  coverage— value  to  both  pupil  and  teacher— 
during  the  opening  days  is  obvious. 

Where  such  uniform  lesson  outlines  are  adopted,  the 
department  head  should  provide  them  to  the  teachers. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  major  deviations  from  the 
outlines  represent  a  breach  of  faith  with  one’s  col¬ 
leagues.  Since  decisions  pertaining  to  the  first  few  days 
are  and  must  be  arrived  at  jointly  by  all  department 
members  concerned,  such  decisions  can  be  modified 
only  through  democratic  procedures.  At  the  end  of  the 
agreed-upon  “uniformity*  period.”  every*  teacher  should 
be  urged  to  suggest  revisions  of  the  opening-days  uni¬ 
form  plans;  and  subsequently  these  revisions  should  be 
examined  at  a  departmental  meeting. 

Where  uniform  plans  have  not  been  agreed  upon  in 
advance,  the  supervisor  might  wisely  prepare  the  out¬ 
lines,  or  request  senior  teachers  to  do  so,  and  suggest 
that  the  staff  give  the  uniform-plan  idea  a  studied 
experimental  use. 

■  FoUow-l^p  on  Last  Semester's  Exams — 

Testing  plans  and  procedures  in  large  departments 


are  usually  set  up  in  departmental  meetings.  As  in  other 
regards,  every  plan— whether  for  testing  or  lesson  plan¬ 
ning  or  anything  else— needs  re-examination  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  tried.  Often  the  tests  given  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  are  not  re-evaluated  by  the  staff,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  many  new  duties  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
spring  final  examinations,  the  closing  of  sch(K)I  during 
the  summer. 

So,  in  readiness  for  the  new  term,  the  department 
head  should  plan  to  make  testing  one  of  the  first  items 
on  the  departmental  agenda.  Doing  so  serves  a  dual 
purpose.  It  provides  an  immediate  evaluation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  final  exams  just  completed.  It  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  establishing  testing  dead¬ 
lines,  dates,  coverage,  standards,  and  the  like  for  the 
new  term,  so  that  the  whole  staff  becomes  goal  con¬ 
scious  from  the  outset  of  instruction. 

In  the  subjects  in  which  several  sections  meet,  the 
department  will  doubtless  wish  to  establish  (if  it  has 
not  already  done  so)  uniform  tests,  at  least  terminal 
and  perhaps  also  unitary.  Committee  assignments  for 
preparation  of  the  tests  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
evaluation  of  the  just-completed  tests  is  finished,  so  that 
the  full  benefit  of  that  discussion  can  be  incoroparted 
in  the  new  testing  program.  As  evidence  of  his  interest 
in  the  project  and  in  fulfillment  of  his  responsibility  of 
co-ordinator  of  the  subjects  and  grades  within  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  supervisor  will  plan  to  attend  as  many 
meetings  of  the  testing  committees  as  he  can  possibly 
get  to. 

I  Conditional  and  Make-Up  Examinations — 

One  of  the  pressure  points  at  the  beginning  of  any 
new  school  term  is  the  demand  by  pupils  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  re-examinations  or  the  examinations  they 
missed  by  excused  absence.  The  wise  department  head 
knows  that  there  will  be  avalanche  of  such  requests 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  term  and  that  they  must  be 
accommodated  quickly,  for  class  registers  will  not  be 
complete  until  these  students  are  tested  and  assigned. 

So,  the  department  head  should  have  on  file,  by  the 
time  the  regularly  administered  tests  are  given,  his  set 
of  alternative  examinations  in  each  subject,  duplicated 
and  safely  stored.  In  some  subjects  the  set  of  alternative 
examinations  can  be  used  more  than  once;  but  syllabus 
changes  usually  necessitate  modification  in  these  exam¬ 
inations. 

The  department  head  will  not  only  have  the  tests 
ready  but  also  a  program  for  administering  and  proctor- 
ing  them.  As  an  equitable  division  of  the  work,  the 
teachers  who  proctor  the  examinations  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  work  involved  in  rating  the  papers.  Since 
determining  the  outcomes  very*  soon  is  important,  it  is 
wise  to  have  a  duplicated  form  on  which  the  grades 
can  be  reported  and  forwarded  at  once  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  so  that  the  student’s  schedule  for  the  new 
term  may  be  completed  without  delay.  The  reporting 
form,  incidentally,  should  include  a  reminder  to  for¬ 
ward  the  grade  also  to  the  central  office  for  entry  on 
the  pupil’s  permanent-record  card.  This  is  often  over¬ 
looked. 
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Gregg  Shorthand  "Goes  Audio" 


Business  Education  World  reports: 


A  STRONG  NEW  BOOST  to  the 
use  of  tape  recorders  in  the 
classroom  and  to  easier  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Division 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company; 
Gregg  has  announced  the  availability  of 
its  new  prerecorded  “dictation  tapes.” 
■  It’s  a  Double  Package— 

There  are  35  of  the  tapes,  and  each 
is  double— that  is,  it  “plays”  for  30 
minutes  going  “forward’’  and  for  an¬ 
other  30  minutes  when  reversed.  The 
set  provides  70  thirty-minute  takes,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups  of  tapes. 

•  Group  One  consists  of  25  tapes  in 
which  the  dictation  is  an  exact  tran- 
I  script  of  the  letters  in  the  first  54  lessons 

f  (which  cover  the  theory  rules)  of  the 

first-term  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
Simplified. 

•  Group  Two  consists  of  10  tapes  for 
speed  building,  the  material  being  se¬ 
lections  from  the  teacher’s  sourcebook. 
Previewed  Dictation,  arranged  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  “minute  plan”  of  building 
speed. 

•  The  voices  heard  on  the  tapes  are 
those  of  the  three  best-known  shorthand 
authorities:  Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Charles 
E.  Zoubek  (coauthors  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified),  and  Mrs.  Madeline  S. 
Strony  (Gregg  educational  director). 

■  See  Many  Uses  for  Tapes— 

The  tapes  are  more  than  a  now-and- 
then  substitute  for  the  voice  of  the 
classroom  teacher.  Gregg  has  already 
pointed  out  these  possibilities: 

•  Make-up  dictation  for  the  absentee 
student. 

•  Special  dictation  for  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  or  capable  student. 

•  Functional  dictation  for  any  group 
of  students  ahead  of  (or  behind)  their 
classmates— they  listen  to  the  recorder 
while  the  teacher  works  with  the  class. 

•  Review  dictation,  on  basic  theory 
(evening  school,  for  example). 

•  Extra-practice  dictation  students 
can  get  during  study  periods,  before 
school,  after  school. 

•  Substitute  dictation  for  the  absen¬ 
tee  or  called-away  teacher. 

•  Remedial  dictation,  especially  on 
points  of  theory. 


•  Readiness  dictation,  to  determine 
whether  learners  are  ready  for  tests. 

•  Diversified  dictation,  to  accustom 
students  to  different  voices. 

•  Paced  dictation,  for  either  speed 
building  at  new  speeds  or  control  at 
governed,  lesser  speeds. 

•  Minute-Plan  dictation,  in  which 
the  second  group  of  tapes  relieves  the 
teacher  of  the  heavy  throat  duty  and 
stop-watch  alertness  involved  in  30- 
minute  stretches  of  dictation  at  con¬ 
trolled  rates. 

■  The  Broader  View— 

The  foregoing  uses  are  functional 
ones,  from  the  learning  point  of  view; 
but  there  are  other  good  reasons  for 
using  the  tapes,  too. 

•  Accuracy  in  dictation  is  assured, 
with  perfect  timing. 

•  Volume  can  be  adjusted  up  to  the 
shouting  needed  in  metropolitan  schools 
located  in  noisy  traffic  areas  and  down 
to  the  whisper  needed  for  the  student 
practicing  alone. 

•  Individual  differences  can  now  be 
handled  easily— especially  important  in 
business  schools  where  newcomers  are 
admitted  at  any  time  and  where  instruc¬ 
tion  is  on  an  individual  level  instead  of 
on  a  class  basis.  > 

•  Teachers  are  relieved  of  much  of 
the  exhausting  part  of  their  work- 
lengthy  dictation  takes. 

•  Direction  of  practice  is  easier; 
teachers’  eyes  are  freed  from  the  stop 
watch  and  dictation  book. 

•  Modernity  is  still  another  aspect. 
Thousands  of  schools  are  using  voice 
recorders  in  other  subjects;  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  experimented  with  their  own 
recorded  dictation,  and  such  experi¬ 
mentation  has  led  to  a  mounting  vol¬ 
ume  of  requests  for  professionally  pre¬ 
pared  dictation  tapes  for  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified. 

■  Why  Dual-Track  Tapes— 

Before  selecting  tapes  to  be  the 
medium  for  the  new  audio  aid,  Gregg 
surveyed  ecjuipment  now  in  schools  and 
the  trends  of  improvement  in  the  equip¬ 
ment,  as  reported  by  manufacturers. 
Result:  learning  that  tape  recorders 
have  become  the  more  popular— and, 
more,  that  the  new  and  recent  recorders 
are  designed  for  use  with  dual-track 
(rather  than  the  earlier  single-track) 
tapes. 


Dual  tapes  take  only  half  as  much 
space  on  the  shelf  or  in  the  desk  drawer 
—a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
when  planning  70  thirty-minute  record¬ 
ings. 

Technically  speaking,  the  Gregg 
tapes  are  for  use  on  any  voice  recorders 
that  use  “three  and  three-quarters 
inches  of  tape  per  second,”  wnich  is 
fast  becoming  the  industry  standard. 

The  tapes  may  be  purchased  from 
Gregg’s  New  York  office  (330  West 


Madeline  S.  Strony  .  .  .  one  of  three  voice* 


42nd  Street,  New  York  36)  in  single 
reels,  partial  sets,  and  complete  sets. 
The  prices: 


Complete  set  (Reels  1-35)  .  $200.00 

Croup  one  ( Reels  1-25,  paralleling 

Lessons  1-.54  of  Theory)  150.00 

Croup  two  ( Reels  26-35,  for 

speed-building  dictation .  62.50 

Any  single  reel  (two  takes)  6.75 


Two  tapes  may  be  obtained  free  from 
Gregg’s  New  York  office  for  20  days’ 
trial  use:  (a)  Reel  6,  which  correlates 
with  Lesson  15  and  16  of  the  theory 
Manual;  and/or  (b)  Reel  30,  which 
provides  Minute-Plan  dictation  in  speed 
spirals  of  80,  90,  and  100  words  a 
minute. 

Production  of  the  tapes  was  by 
Audio-Video,  Inc.,  a  New  York  firm  that 
specializes  in  taking  and  manufacturing 
high-fidelity  recordings. 
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Typewrl  ting 

Bookkeeping 

22'  z  36' 

no 

22*  X  38* 

Corridor 


Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Classroom 

22*  z  28* 

22'  z  28' 

22'  z  28' 

SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (300  students)  requires  two  oversized  rooms 
(each  Hi  standard  class  units)  for  typing  and  bookkeeping,  with  ^ 
room  between  them  tor  office  machines  and  storage  space. 


Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

nn 

Corridor 


Shorthand  and 

Bus.  Math. 

Salesmanshli 

Clerical 

and  Oeneral 

Law 

Practice 

Business 

Bconomics 

MEDIUM  HIGH  SCHOOL  (500  students)  requires  same  oversized  suite 
and,  in  addition,  use  of  3  standard  classrooms,  22  by  28  feet,  for  courses 
that  do  not  require  special  facilities  or  equipment. 


MODERN  PLANNING  lor  BUSINESS 


ONE-ROOM  DEPARTMENT  of  the  very  small 
high  school  ( 100  to  150  pupils)  needs  special 
classroom  for  business:  22'  by  38'  ...  20  typ¬ 
ing  tables  and  machines,  in  rear  .  .  .  demonstra¬ 
tion  stand  ...  18  bookkeeping  desks,  to  be 
used  also  for  other  business  subjects  ...  a  4- 
drawer  file  ...  a  large  and  a  small  cabinet .  .  , 
chalkboard  in  front  and  also  at  side  . .  .  bulletin 
board  at  each  end  of  side  chalkboard  ...  at 
least  3  double-socket  electric  connections  .  .  . 
design  for  the  two  built-in  cabinets  is  shown 

M  page  223. 


These  recommendations  have  been 
organized  to  provide  concrete  in¬ 
formation  to  architects,  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  who  are  concerned 
with  classroom  plans,  furniture,  and 
equipment  for  business  education. 

School  architects  are  not  specialists 
in  business  education;  the  special  needs 
of  the  business  education  program  must 
be  shown  by  details  and  specifications 
for  blueprints  and  building  plans.  Ideas 
about  furniture  and  equipment  must  be 
expressed  in  the  technics  and  exact  in¬ 
formation  required  on  purchase  orders. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
made  with  the  hope  that  administrators, 
architects,  and  teachers  will  find  them 
helpful  in  planning  well-arranged  rooms 
and  in  providing  adequate  furniture 
and  equipment,  Mth  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  in  remodeling 
existing  facUities. 

■  Principles  of  School  Planning— 

These  recommendations  incorporate 
the  following  principles  of  good  school 
planning: 

—That  classrooms  should  be  designed 
so  that  their  features  assist  the  pupil  in 
learning  and  aid  the  teacher  in  using 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  known  for 
the  subject. 

—That  planning  should  include  con¬ 
sultation  not  only  with  architects  and 
administrators  but  also  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  will  use  the  rooms. 

—That  classrooms  which  are  used  for 
a  “laboratory”  program,  such  as  in 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting,  require 
special  planning. 

—That  classrooms  should  be  planned 
for  use  in  more  than  one  subject. 

—That  classrooms  should  contribute 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  who 
use  them. 


—That  classrooms  should  be  planned 
so  they  can  be  built  economically. 

■  Implementing  a  Philosophy- 

According  to  the  1948-1950  biennial 
survey  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
‘The  total  enrollment  in  subjects  in  the 
field  of  business  education  in  regular 
and  senior  high  schools  is  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  pupil  eiuoll- 
ment  in  these  schools.” 

Probably  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
Georgia  high  school  graduates  go  into 
business  occupations.  The  1950  Census 
reveals  that  the  largest  group  going  into 
business  goes  into  selling;  the  next  larg¬ 
est,  into  clerical  work;  the  next,  into 
stenography  and  typing;  the  next  into 
bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  cashiers’ 
positions. 

Increasingly  heavy  enrollment  in 
business  subjects  requires  architectual 
planning,  not  only  to  care  for  present 
needs  but  also  for  future  growth.  Class¬ 
rooms  for  “laboratory  type”  subjects, 
where  the  teacher  is  required  to  move 
about  the  classroom  in  order  to  give 
individual  assistance  to  pupils,  as  in 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  clerical 
practice,  must  be  larger  than  conven¬ 
tional  lecture-recitation  classrooms.  It 
if  recommended  that  these  special  class¬ 
rooms  provide  approximately  30  square 
feet  per  pupil  in  order  that  adequate 
space  be  available  to  conduct  these 
classes  suitably.  Similar  special  class¬ 
rooms  are  suggested  for  training  in  re¬ 
tailing. 

Inasmuch  as  standard  classroom  di¬ 
mensions  are  about  22  by  28  feet, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  laboratory 
classrooms  be  approximately  1  1/3  nor¬ 
mal  size,  or  22  by  38  feet. 

■  Basic  Requirements— 

The  following  requirements  are  diar- 
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THIS  CONTRIBUTION 

it  a  summary  of  “Recommendations  on 
Classroom  Plans  and  Equipment"  made  by 
the  Georgia  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  recommendations  were  prepared 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  |.  T.  Coen, 
)r.,  Fulton  County  Schools,  Chairman;  Miss 
Addie  Wright,  Chamblee  HS;  L.  H.  |ohn- 
son,  Decatur  Girls  HS;  Mrs.  George  Fer¬ 
gus,  Marietta  HS;  and  |.  E.  Wells,  Con¬ 
sulting  Architect,  Tombs  &  Company, 
Atlanta. 


Typewriting 


BM I  Bookkeeping 


Corridor 


Business 

Clerical  Practice  ^  Retailing  Practice  Math,  and 
^  Economics 

sis _ _ _ 


LARGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  (1,000  students)  requires  two  3-unit  suites— one  for  typing,  bookkeeping, 
and  business  machines;  and  one  for  clerical  practice,  a  departmental  office,  and  retailing  practice 
— and  two  adjacent  classrooms  for  other  subjects. 


TRAINING - IN  GEORGIA 


acteristic  of  all  classrooms  designed  for 
business  education: 

—The  rooms  should  adjoin. 

—Laboratory  classrooms  should  be 
larger  than  otner  classrooms. 

—Some  type  of  sound-deadening  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  used-at  least  on  the 
ceilings. 

—At  least  one  large  green  chalkboard 
is  essential  in  each  room. 

—Adequate,  well-placed  bulletin 
boards  should  be  in  each  room. 

—Attention  must  be  given  to  the  kind, 
number,  and  position  of  doors  in  each 
room. 

—Floors  in  all  classrooms  should  be 
of  asphalt  tile,  or  equivalent. 

—Adequate,  well-diffused,  and  glare¬ 
less  light  is  necessary. 

—Storage  space,  determined  by  the 
types  and  amount  of  supplies  needed, 
is  necessary. 

—Electric  outlets  for  projection  equip¬ 
ment  and  electric  machines  must  be 
provided  for— a  double  outlet  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  each  room  is  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

—If  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  perform  clerical  duties  for 
the  school,  as  is  common,  then  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  room  or  rooms  should 
be  near  the  main  offices. 

■  The  V'ery  Small  High  School— 

This  kind  of  school,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  some  100  or  150  pupils,  pre¬ 
sents  the  problem  of  using  one  room  for 
all  business  education  classes.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  both  skill  and  non¬ 
skill  subjects.  Bookkeeping  (which  re¬ 
quires  a  textbook,  a  workbwlc,  a  spread 
of  working  papers,  and  pen  and  ink) 
should  not  be  attempted  on  ordinary 
desks  or  on  typewriting  tables.  Similar¬ 
ly,  shorthand  practice  cannot  be 


achieved  satisfactorily  or  efficiently  on 
typewriting  tables  used  as  desks. 

One  recommended  method  of  han¬ 
dling  this  situation  is  suggested  by  the 
illustration  on  page  220.  this  drawing 
shows  a  large  classroom  that  has  both 
bookkeeping  desks  and  typewriting 
tables  and  that  provides  adequate  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Such  a  classroom  will 
accommodate  small  classes  in  general 
business,  in  typewriting,  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  in  clerical  practice,  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  in  law,  etc. 

The  equipment  in  this  room  includes: 

—18  bookkeeping  desks,  24  by  30  inches, 
with  book  compartments 

—18  chairs 

—  1  set  of  bookkeeping  charts 

—  1  adding-listing  machine 

—20  typewriting  tables,  preferably  ad¬ 
justable  in  height;  at  least  varied  in  height 

—20  chairs  with  book  compartments 

—20  textbook  copyholders 

—21  typewriters 

—  2  letter  trays 

—  1  typewriter  demonstration  stand 

—  1  interval  timer 

—  1  stop  watch 

—  1  paper  trimmer 

—  1  typewriter  keyboard  wall  chart 

—  1  teacher’s  desk  and  chair 

—  1  stapler  and  staple  remover 

—  1  small  built-in  cabinet  (sec  page 
223) 

—  1  large  built-in  cabinet  (see  page 
223) 

Only  business  education  classes 
should  meet  in  this  room,  so  that  its 
typewriters  and  other  special  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  the  business  teacher. 

If  'The  Small  High  School— 

With  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
300,  the  needs  of  pupils  in  small  high 
schools  require  provision  for  typewrit¬ 
ing,  general  business,  bookkeeping. 


clerical  practice,  salesmanship,  business 
law,  and  the  subjects  related  to  steno¬ 
graphic  training— shorthand,  dictation, 
transcription,  and  secretarial  practice. 
The  school  will  therefore  need  a  three- 
unit  suite  of  classrooms  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  department. 

•  “Three-Unit  Suites."  Instead  of 
three  ordinary  classrooms  of  22  by 
28  feet  (in  wffich  instance  one  room  is 
too  small  for  efficient  instruction  in 
typewriting,  one  room  is  too  small  for 
bookkeeping,  and  one  room  is  oversized 
for  business-machines  facilities),  it  is 
recommended  that  the  equivalent  space 
be  divided  approximately 

1*4  typing  room  (22'  by  38' ) 

1  %  bookkeeping  ( 22'  by  38' ) 

%  machines  ( 8'  by  16' )  and 
two  storage  rooms  ( 4'  by  6' ) 

3  Total  units  ( standard  classrooms ) 

Details  of  such  a  suite  are  shown  in  the 
top  half  of  the  large  illustration  on  page 
222. 

•  Business-Machines  Room.  Since 
the  Business  Education  Department  is 
called  upon  to  do  school  newspapers 
and  many  clerical  tasks  for  schools,  and 
since  the  program  may  well  include 
clerical  practice  for  office  practice,  the 
small  high  school  needs  a  business- 
machines  room  where  stencil  and  spirit 
duplicators,  at  least  one  electric  type¬ 
writer,  a  direct-view  copyholder,  and 
calculating  machines  may  be  kept  and 
used. 

•  Typewriting  Room.  'This  room,  an 
oversized  22  by  38  feet,  would  be  on 
one  side  of  the  three-unit  suite.  Ad¬ 
jacent  would  be  the  business-machines 
room  and  a  4-  by  6-foot  storage  room 
opening  into  the  typewriting  room. 
Equipment  would  include: 
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—32  typewriting  tables,  preferably  ad¬ 
justable  in  height 

—32  chairs  with  book  compartments 

—33  typewriters 

—32  book  copyholders 

—  1  demonstration  stand 

—  1  file  cabinet 

—  1  interv'al  timer 

—  1  stop  watch 

—  1  paper  trimmer 

—  1  teacher’s  desk  and  chair 

—  2  letter  trays 

—  1  stapler  and  staple  remover 

—  2  built-in  cupboards  (as  shown) 


•  Bookkeeping  Room.  This  room, 
also  measuring  22  by  38  feet,  would  be 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  three-unit 
suite.  Adjacent  would  be  the  business- 
machines  rotmi  and  another  4-  by  6-foot 
storage  room.  Equipment  would  in¬ 
clude: 

—30  bookkeeping  desks,  22  by  30  inches, 
with  book  compartments 

—30  chairs 

—  1  set  of  bookkeeping  charts 


—  1  or  more  adding  machines 

—  1  teacher’s  desk  and  chair 

—  1  file  cabinet 

—  2  built-in  cabinets,  as  described 

The  bookkeeping  room,  of  course, 
tan  be  used  for  lecture-recitation  and 
s/iOithand  classes. 

^  The  Medium-Sized  High  School— 

S.  !io<ils  with  an  enrollment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500  students  will  require 
the  same  three-unit  suite  recommended 


Here's  How  the  3-Unit  Suites  Work  Out 


SPECIAL  TYPING  ROOM 

It  is  units  long — 22'  by  38'  .  .  .  32  tables,  chairs,  and 
typewriters  .  . ..  demonstration  stand  .  .  .  4-drawer  file  cabinet 
.  .  .  built-in  cabinets  .  .  about  8  double  sockets  .  .  .  with 
interval  timer,  stop  watch,  paper  trimmer,  letter  trays,  stapler, 
staple  remover  as  standard  equipment  .  .  .  chalkboards  front 
and  side  ...  2  bulletin  boards  at  the  side  .  .  .  opens  into  the 
storage  room  and  business-machines  room. 


SPECIAL  BOOKKEEPING  ROOM 

Also  114  units  long — 22'  by  38'  ...  30  bookkeeping  desks 
122"  by  30"),  with  book  compartments  .  .  .  4-drawer  file  .  .  . 
2  built-in  cabinets  .  .  .  adding  machines,  bookkeeping  charts 
standard  equipment  .  .  .  two  sockets  for  electric  outlets. 

BUSINESS-MACHINES  room,  8'  by  16',  and  storage  rooms.  4' 
by  6',  lie  between  other  rooms  to  complete  3-unit  suite. 
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SPECIAL  CLERICAL-PRACTICE  ROOM 

It  b  114  units  long — ^22'  by  38'  ...  4  six-person  tables. 
3'  by  6'  ...  6  typing  stations  ...  2  duplicators  and  mimeo- 
scope  in  rear,  near  storage  room  ...  2  built-in  cabinets  .  .  . 
2  files  .  .  .  about  14  double  sockets  ...  a  large  work  counter, 
3'  by  15'  by  18"  .  .  .  bulletin  board  above  counter  .  .  .  chalk¬ 
board  in  front  of  room  and  forward  from  the  counter  ...  30 
chairs,  with  book  compartment  under  each  chair. 


SPECIAL  RETAILING  LABORATORY 

It,  too,  is  114  units  long — 22'  by  38'  ...  6  six-person  tables, 
one  of  which  is  for  merchandise  display,  3'  by  6'  .  .  .  30  chairs 
with  book  compartments  ...  2  file  cabinets  . .  .  show  case  . .  . 
cash  register  .  .  .  show  window  .  .  .  display  shelving. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICE,  8'  by  16'  opening  onto  corridor,  and 
two  4'-by-6'  storage  rooms  complete  this  3-unit  suite. 
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for  small  high  schools.  In  addition,  two 
or  three  ordinary  classrooms  across  the 
corridor  from  or  adjacent  to  the  suite 
would  be  required  for  shorthand  and 
lecture-recitation  classes. 

The  room  assigned  for  shorthand 
classes  should  be  connected  with  or  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  typewriting 
room,  so  that  the  machines  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  transcription. 

■  The  Large  High  School— 

The  large  high  school  is  one  with 
1,00()  or  more  pupils.  The  needs  of  such 
a  school  require  for  the  husiness  classes 
two  three-unit  suites.  The  Hrst  suite 
would  Ire  the  same  typewriting-business 
machines-bookkeeping  suite  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  second  would  be  a  grouping  to 
provide  a  clerical-practice  room  at  one 
end,  a  retail-practice  room  at  the  other 
end,  with  a  departmental  office  and 
two  small  storage  rooms  between.  In 
addition,  three  or  four  ordinary  cla.ss- 
rooms  would  be  needed  for  general  busi¬ 
ness,  law,  economics,  shorthand,  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic,  husiness  English,  and 
other  lecture-recitation  subjects. 

•  Clerical-Practice  Room.  This  room, 
which  will  absorb  some  of  the  business- 
machines  training,  must  be  large 
enough,  22  by  38  feet,  for  a  variety  of 
clerical-practice  activities.  A  recom¬ 
mended  room  arrangement  is  shown  in 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  illustration 
on  page  222.  Erjuipment  for  this  room 
should  include: 


work-top  and  sliding  doors.  The  other,  to 
be  by  side  wall,  measures  10'  by  3'  by  18", 
with  formica  work-top  and  sliding  doors; 
IJortable  equipment  may  be  stored  in  this 
cabinet. 

—  6  typewriters  ( 1  electric,  1  elite,  3 
pica,  1  with  long  carriage ) 

—  2  or  more  transcribing  units 

—  2  or  more  calculating  machines 

—  1  time  stamp 

—  1  date  stamp  and  pad 

—  4  letter  trays 

—  2  envelope  sealers 

—  1  paper  trimmer 

—  2  staplers  and  staple  removers 

—  1  postal  scale 

—  6  or  more  filing  practice  sets 

—  1  large  shears 

If  all  the  husiness  machines  were 
moved  to  this  room,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  convert  the  small  business-ma¬ 
chines  room  Iretween  the  typing  and 
Iwokkeeping  rooms  into  a  model  office, 
.school  paper  office,  service  office,  or 
departmental  office. 

•  Departmental  Office.  This  %  unit 
o|}ens  onto  the  corridor.  Metisuring  8 
by  16  feet,  it  would  be  equipped  with 
such  desks,  tables,  and  files  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  such  an  office. 

•  Retail-Trainiiif!,  Room.  Mcxlern  re¬ 
tail  training  and  practice  requires  more 
than  an  ordinary  classrcxrm.  Recom¬ 
mended  is  an  oversized  22-  by  38-foot 
room,  in  which  space  is  providetl  for 
genuine  retail  practice  its  well  as  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  room  should  include  the 
following  equipment; 


—30  chairs  with  b(X)k  compartments 

—  6  typing  tables 

—  4  classnxrm  tables,  3'  by  6' 

—  1  teacher’s  desk  and  chair 

—  2  files 

—  1  mimeoscope 

—  1  stencil  duplicator 

—  1  spirit  duplicator 

—  2  built-in  cabinets,  as  shown 

—  2  built-in  work-top  cabinets.  One,  to 
lie  by  duplicating  section  in  rear  of  room, 
measures  1.5'  by  3'  by  18",  with  fonnica 


—30  chairs  with  hook  compartments 

—  6  large  classroom  tables,  .3'  by  6',  one 
of  which  would  lie  used  for  merchandise 
display 

—  2  file  cahinets 

—  1  glass  show  case 

—  2  liuilt-in  cabinets,  as  shown 

—  1  cash  register 

—  1  teacher’s  desk  and  ch  lir 

—  1  sales  counter,  about  5'  long 

—  1  set  of  open  display  shelves,  9'  long 

—  1  raised  platform.  8'  by  5'  bv  1',  to 
be  used  for  show-window  displays 


Plan  for  Two  Cabinets  Built  into  Each  Classroom 


LARGER  CABINET,  located  on  window  side  of 
classroom,  is  6'  high.  It  measures  3'  by  2'  at 
base,  but  3’  by  1'  for  upper  half.  Bottom  part 
has  three  shelves  in  swinging-door  cupboard. 
Upper  half  has  three  tilted  shelves  for  display¬ 
ing  magazines  or  student  work. 


SMALLER  CABINET,  located  near  a  door  on 
corridor  side  of  classroom,  is  also  6'  high.  It 
measures  3'  width,  1'  depth  all  over.  It  has 
three  shelves  in  bottom  swinging-door  cupboard 
and  three  adjustable-height  shelves  in  top  half 
for  storing  reference  books. 


Men  Buy  Less 

—  But  Pay  More 

WOMEN  REPRESENT  83  pec 
cent  of  the  adult  consumers  in 
large  stores,  and  men  represent  17  per 
cent.  However,  the  average  value  of 
women’s  purchases  per  store  is  $6.23 
less  than  that  of  men. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
study  conducted  this  summer  by  the 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  find¬ 
ings  are  based  on  a  survey  of  shoppers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  conducted  by 
graduate  students  at  the  Bureau  as 
part  of  a  course  in  market  research. 

'The  students  conducted  8,675  inter¬ 
views  within  a  week  at  the  exits  of  six 
department  stores  and  one  large  spe¬ 
cialty  store  for  women.  The  interviews 
were  spaced  through  four  periods,  stag¬ 
gered  by  days  of  the  week  and  hours 
of  the  day. 

Although  men  accounted  for  only  17 
jier  cent  of  the  consumers,  they  were 
responsible  for  20  per  cent  of  the  sales, 
by  dollar  volume.  Men’s  purchases  aver¬ 
aged  $19.74;  women’s  averaged  $13.51. 


BEW  on  Microfilm 

Business  education  world 

has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
University  Microfilms  (313  N.  First 
Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan)  to  make 
issues  of  the  magazine  available  to  li¬ 
braries  in  microfilm  form. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  li¬ 
braries  today  is  to  provide  adequate 
space  for  the  flood  of  publications.  Peri¬ 
odicals  pose  an  especially  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  because  of  their  bulk  and  number. 

Microfilm  makes  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  copies  of  magazines 
on  the  basis  of  an  entire  volume  in  a 
single  roll,  at  a  cost  about  equal  to  the 
cost  of  binding  the  same  material. 

Under  the  plan,  the  library  keeps  the 
printed  issues  unbound  and  circulates 
them  in  that  form  for  two  to  three 
years,  the  period  of  greatest  use.  When 
the  paper  copies  begin  to  wear  out  or 
are  not  called  for  fretjuently,  the  mag¬ 
azines  are  disposed  of  and  the  micro¬ 
film  is  substituted. 

Sales  of  the  microfilms  are  limited  to 
libraries  that  subscribe  to  the  magazine. 
The  film  is  distributed  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  year,  after  the  June  issue. 

'The  film  is  a  positive  microfilm  and 
is  furnished  on  metal  reels  suitably  la¬ 
beled.  Inquiries  concerning  purchase 
should  be  directed  to  University  Micro¬ 
films. 
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An  Alumnae 


Luncheon 


MERIAM  TATE,  Parma-Schaaf 
High  School,  Parma,  Ohio 


IT  IS  SOMETHING  special,  something  you  can  do 
to  stir  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  among  your 
students,  something  you  can  do  that  is  worth  pub¬ 
licizing  in  the  school  and  local  newspaper,  something 
that  brings  a  warm  response  in  students,  something 
that  evokes  renewed  interest  in  studies:  a  luncheon 
for  the  graduates  of  your  department. 

We  had  such  a  luncheon.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
arrange,  and  the  cost  was  small  enough  to  be  shared 
by  the  students  who  served  as  hosts.  Ours  was  a  girls- 
only  secretarial  luncheon,  but  the 
idea  is  just  as  good  for  any  other 
group  of  students. 

The  idea  sprang  to  life  after  one 
of  our  school  Career  Day  programs. 

I  was  not  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
program,  and  certainly  my  secretar¬ 
ial  students  did  not  return  to  class 
the  next  day  with  any  overflowing 
enthusiasm  for  the  career  before 
them.  I  suppose  my  feelings  must  have  shown  on  my 
face;  for,  w’hen  I  met  one  of  our  enthusiastic  graduates 
a  day  or  two  later,  I  must  have  frowned  when  she 
asked,  “How  did  Career  Day  come  off?”  She  volun¬ 
teered,  “You  ouffht  to  let  me  talk  to  them!”  And  that 
started  me  thinking. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  our  principal  and  with 
another  business  teacher;  then  I  presented  the  plan 
to  my  classes.  “Would  you  like  to  have  a  luncheon,” 
I  asked,  “to  which  each  of  you  could  invite  one  of  our 
secretarial  graduates  to  come  as  your  guest  and  tell 
us  about  her  work?  We  could  schedule  such  an  affair 
on  the  day  of  the  Homecoming  Game.”  Would  they? 
They  were  most  enthusiastic! 

So,  we  started  planning.  How  would  guests  be  in¬ 
vited— /ctters,  of  course;  writing  them  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  replies  became  a  class  project. 

How  would  we  manage  the  affair?  Committees.  One 


to  set  up  table  decorations  and  favors— we  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results  of  typing  a  name  on  a  card 
and  then  stapling  a  small  chrysanthemum  to  it  One 
group  to  serve  as  receptionists.  One  group  to  plan  a 
menu  and  take  care  of  the  finances— we  originally  were 
going  to  have  a  “pot  luck”  luncheon;  then  we  found 
it  would  be  (and  it  was)  cheaper  to  have  the  meal 
brought  in  and  everyone  share  its  cost.  A  committee 
to  serve  the  food.  A  clean-up  committee,  too.  Each 
girl  was  allowed  to  work  on  a  committee  of  her  own 
choice. 

So,  on  Homecoming  Day,  we  held  our  party.  We 
had  sixteen  graduates,  the  superintendent,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  our  women  business  teachers,  and  the  home- 
economics  teacher  in  whose  department  the  luncheon 
was  served.  It  was  quite  a  crowd,  very  gay  and  bright 
with  the  reunion  spirit  and  feverish  anticipation  of 
the  afternoons  football  game. 

When  the  meal  was  completed,  the  girl  acting  as 
mistress  of  ceremonies  called  on  each  student  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  guest;  and  each  guest  was  asked  to  tell  us 
where  she  worked,  how  she  got  her  position,  what 
aspects  of  her  training  had  proved  most  valuable  to 
her,  exactly  what  her  duties  were,  what  she  thought 
of  the  secretarial  career,  and  so  on. 

How  valuable  these  testimonials  were!  Here  we 
heard  real  careers  described— and  with  enthusiasm. 
Over  and  over,  my  students  heard  the  fundamentals 
stressed— all  secretaries  take  dictation,  all  answer  the 
phone,  all  open  mail,  all  must  compose  letters,  all  must 
file,  all  must  receive  visitors,  and  so  on— and,  over  and 
over,  they  heard  of  special  duties  associated  with 
secretarial  work,  duties  depending 
on  the  kind  of  company  in  which 
one  works.  One  girl  told  us  about 
her  switchboard  work  at  General 
Motors,  one  told  us  of  her  special 
training  in  a  business  school,  six 
girls  told  us  about  their  work  in 
banks  or  loan  companies,  one  told 
about  her  job  in  City  Hall,  another 
about  her  work  in  a  union,  and  so 
It  was  vivid,  fascinating,  enthusiastic. 

And,  as  teachers  will  appreciate,  it  was  also  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  two  school  administrators  who  were  with 
us!  It  was  good— and  it  was  fair— for  them  to  hear 
directly  from  graduates  themselves  the  justification  for 
our  department  and  the  value  of  the  training  we  give. 

“You  know,”  the  principal  said  to  me,  “I  really 
learned  a  lot.” 

Our  alumnae  luncheon  was  a  modest  affair.  But  it 
did  stir  our  students’  esprit  de  corps.  It  did  prove 
to  make  good  newspaper  copy.  It  certainly  stimulated 
greater  interest  and  effort  in  our  course  work.  It  built 
a  stronger  bond  and  mutual  respect  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  and  their  students.  It  renewed  the 
interest  of  our  school  administrators. 

But,  best  of  all,  the  salulory  thing  about  the  matter 
was  that  it  made  our  girls  happy  in  their  Careers  and 
optimistic  about  their  futures. 


“We  invited  our  guests 
by  writing  them  letters.” 
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Puzzlegrams  for  Bookkeeping  Students 


LLOYD  L.  GARRISON,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 


A  PERENNIAL  PROBLEM  for 
bookkeeping  teachers  is  the  siz¬ 
able  number  of  technical  terms 
that  students  must  learn  in  order  to 
understand  and  apply  the  bookkeeping 
processes.  The  new  vocabulary  load  in 
a  first-year  high  school  course  is  quite 
heavy,  and  review  and  drill  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subject  matter. 

■  What  a  Puzzlegram  Is— 

The  puzzlegram  is  a  device  that  may 
make  tnis  learning  chore  easier  as  well 
as  more  stimulating  for  the  students.  It 
provides  a  challenge  and  a  contest  for 
them  while  learning  or  reviewing  book¬ 
keeping  terms.  It  also  represents  an¬ 
other  means  of  varying  the  classroom 
procedure  and  perhaps  breaking  the 
monotony  of  some  long  assignment. 

•  Two  puzzlcgrams  are  presented 
here.  One  contains  thirty  terms  and  the 
other  twenty-eight.  Students  will  en¬ 
counter  most  of  these  terms,  as  well  as 
many  more,  in  their  first  year  of  study. 
Other  puzzlegrams  can  be  constructed 
to  contain  additional  terms  or  terminol¬ 
ogy  more  applicable  to  a  specific  class 
or  a  certain  community. 


■  How  to  Use  the  Puzzlegram— 

Careful  instructions  and  directions 
for  solving  the  puzzlegram  should  be 
given  before  the  class  attempts  a  solu¬ 
tion.  The  basic  idea  of  the  puzzlegram 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  familiar  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  The  puzzlegram,  of 
course,  is  much  simpler  and  easier  to 
complete.  The  goal  is  to  fill  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  with  booUeeping  terms  that  fit 
the  definitions  listed.  The  key  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  of  the  diagram  is  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  bookkeeping 
terms.  The  definitions  are  listed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
terms  being  defined,  and  spaces  are 
provided  in  the  diagram  for  words  of 
that  length  or  for  words  containing  the 
niunber  of  letters  specified  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  list. 

•  For  example,  in  the  diagram  for 
Puzzlegram  No.  2,  one  of  the  Il-letter 
words,  partner^p,  is  already  entered 
and  serves  as  a  starting  point.  The  word 
partnership  gives  clues  to  four  more 
terms;  in  this  instance,  the  first  letter  of 
a  9-letter  word,  a  4-letter  word,  a  Wet¬ 
ter  word,  and  a  7-letter  word.  These 
additional  words  give  key  letters  to 


other  terms  and  so  on  throughout  the 
diagram.  If  students  get  stuck  momen¬ 
tarily,  a  suggestion  that  they  fill  in 
words  of  a  certain  number  of  letters 
with  only  one  or  two  remaining  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  helpful.  Perhaps  only  one 
of  the  1 1 -letter  words  remains  to  be 
used,  which  is  the  case  in  Puzzlegram 
No.  2  since  partnership  was  entered 
originally.  Likewise,  there  is  only  one 
12-letter  word;  and,  of  course,  only  one 
12-letter  space  on  the  diagram.  Thus, 
if  either  of  these  terms  can  be  filled  in, 
the  student  will  have  a  new  point  from 
which  to  continue. 

It  is  necessary  to  work  from  the  dia¬ 
gram  rather  than  the  definition  list. 
However,  die  definitions  used  should  be 
checked  off  to  avoid  reading  these  def¬ 
initions  again  or  trying  to  use  a  term 
twice.  Each  definition  and  its  corre¬ 
sponding  term  are  used  only  once  in  a 
puzzlegram.  The  numbering  of  the  def¬ 
initions  under  the  various  subheadings 
has  no  special  significance;  it  is  merely 
an  aid  in  using  the  definitions.  To  avoid 
confusion  and  difficulty,  it  is  usually 
best  not  to  insert  a  word  in  the  diagram 
unless  at  least  one  connecting  I^er 


PUZZLEGRAM  No.  1.  3-letter  word:  e.o.m.; 
4-letter  words:  dote,  loon,  reol;  5-letter  words: 
debit,  entry,  woges;  6-letter  words:  budget,  in¬ 
come,  ledger,  profit;  7-letter  words:  drawing, 
expense,  figures,  journal,  nominal;  S-letter 
words:  auditing,  customer,  deposits,  equation, 
interest,  purchase;  9-letter  words:  dividends, 
signature;  10-letter  word:  proprietor;  11 -letter 
words:  bookkeeping,  inventories,  outstanding. 
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^UZZLEGKAM  No.  2.  3-/etter  words:  c.o.d., 
par;  4-ltttor  words:  file,  lou,  test;  5-letter 
words:  asset,  cycle,  gross;  6-letter  words:  assets, 
column,  debtor,  ledger,  shares;  7-letter  words: 
cashier,  general,  journal,  posting;  t-letter 
words:  customer,  dividend,  interest,  invoices, 
verified;  9-letter  words:  inventory,  liability,  pur¬ 
chases,  schedules,  subtotals;  H -letter  words: 
explanation,  partnership;  12-letter  word:  stock¬ 
holders. 


from  another  word  is  already  entered. 
■  Definitions  for  Puzzlegram  No.  1— 

a  3-Letter  Word. 

1.  An  abbreviation  for  "end  of  month.” 

a  4-Letter  Words. 

1.  An  important  part  of  every  journal 
entry. 

2.  Sum  of  money  lent  at  interest. 

3.  Term  used  in  describing  accounts 
that  record  actual  values. 

a  S-Letter  Words. 

1.  Term  used  to  describe  the  left  side 
of  an  account. 

2.  The  initial  record  of  a  transaction  in 
the  journal. 

3.  Money  paid  to  employees  (plural). 

a  6-Letter  Words. 

1.  An  estimate  of  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  a  future  period  of  time. 

2.  Increases  in  proprietorship  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  a  business. 

3.  A  group  of  accounts. 

4.  Cain 

a  7-Letter  Words. 

1.  Name  of  an  account  showing  the 
withdrawals  of  the  proprietor. 

2.  Costs  of  operating  a  business  (singu¬ 
lar). 

3.  Characters  or  symbols  used  in  re¬ 
cording  numerical  amounts. 

4.  A  book  in  which  the  original  record 
of  a  transaction  is  recorded. 

5.  Term  used  in  describing  accounts 
that  record  income,  cost,  and  expense  items. 
Such  accounts  are  closed  into  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account  at  the  end  of  each 
period. 

a  H-Lettet  Words. 

1.  The  process  of  verifying  or  reviewing 
the  bookkeeping  records  and  reporis. 

2.  Person  to  whom  a  business  sells. 

3.  Amounts  placed  in  banks  for  checking 
purposes. 


4.  The  fundamental  Ixxtkkeeping - . 

5.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

6.  To  buy. 

•  9-Letter  Words. 

1.  The  amount  of  corporation  profits  or 
surplus  distributcxl  to  stockholders  ( plural ) . 

2.  The  card  that  a  depositor  signs  when 
opening  a  checking  account  at  the  bank. 

a  10-Letter  Word. 

1.  The  owner  of  a  business. 

a  11-Letter  Words. 

1.  The  subject  you  are  now  studying. 
(This  tenn  is  already  recorded  in  the 
puzzlegram.  Do  not  enter  it  again. ) 

2.  Gocxls  on  hand  ( plural ) . 

3.  A  term  applied  to  checks  that  have 
been  issued  but  not  returned  with  the 
bank  statement. 

■  Definitions  for  Puzzlegram  No.  2— 

a  3-Letter  Words. 

1.  Abbreviation  for  “collect  on  delivery.” 

2.  The  value  of  a  share  of  stock  printc*cl 
on  the  stex-k  certificate. 

0  4-Letter  Words. 

1.  Any  device,  such  as  a  folder  or 
cabinet,  in  which  business  papers  are 
systematically  arranged. 

2.  The  nc-t  result  when  expenses  are 
larger  than  income. 

.3.  What  you  will  likely  have  during  the 
la.st  week  of  the  semester. 

a  5-Le*ter  Words. 

1.  Anything  of  value  that  is  owned. 

2.  The  entire  bookkeeping  process  or 
routine  applicable  to  a  fiscal  period. 

3.  Term  used  to  describe  the  profit  of 
a  business  before  operating  expenses  are 
deducted. 

a  6-Letter  Words. 

1.  Things  owned. 

2.  Tlie  work  sheet  often  has  either 
eight  or  ten  of  these  (singular). 

3.  A  person  who  owes  a  debt. 


4.  A  IxKjk  or  file  in  which  accounts  are 
kept. 

5.  Units  of  ecjual  value  into  which  the 
capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  divided. 

a  7-Letter  Words. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  a  bank. 

2.  Term  used  to  designate  the  journal 
in  which  miscellaneous  current  entries  are 
rc*cordcxl  (those  that  cannot  be  recorded 
in  .speoial  journals). 

3.  A  bcok  in  wliich  the  original  rc-cord 
of  a  transaction  is  recorded. 

4.  Procoss  of  transferring  journal  entries 
to  the  ledger. 

o  H-Leiter  Words. 

1.  IVrson  to  whom  a  business  sells. 

2.  The  amount  of  corporation  profits 
distributed  to  stockholders  (singular). 

3.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

4.  Business  forms  prepared  by  a  seller 
listing  merchandise  (with  prices  and 
cpiantities)  delivered  to  a  customer. 

5.  To  prove  or  chcok  the  multiplication, 
addition,  and  extensions  on  a  purchase 
invoice  ( past  tense ) . 

•  9- Letter  Words. 

1.  Coeds  on  hand. 

2.  An  amount  owed. 

3.  One  of  the  special  journals. 

4.  Supportiiig  or  supplementary  reports 
to  the  balance  shex-t:  for  example,  abstracts 
of  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  pay¬ 
able. 

.5.  Tot.als,  the  sum  of  which  cxju-als  the 
final  or  grand  total. 

•  11-Lettcr  Words. 

1.  An  important  part  of  every  journal 
entry. 

2.  A  type  of  business  organization.  (Thi<i 
term  is  already  recorded  in  the  puzzlegram. 
Do  not  enter  it  again.) 

•  12-Letter  Word. 

1.  The  owners  of  a  corporation. 
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A  top-flight  project  ^or 
your  salesmanship  class: 

SHOPPING 

SURVEYS 

Dr.  Natalie  Kneeland,  distinguithed 
D.E.  training  consultant,  and  Louise 
Bernard,  Virginia  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education 

Does  your  salesmanship  class  suffer  from 

TMTT?  This  rather  curious  assortment  of  letters 
refers  to  Too  Much  Textbook  Teaching!  Of 
course,  textbooks  are  essential;  but,  because  it  is  so  easy 
to  rely  up  jn  them  entirely,  the  teacher  sometimes  hesi¬ 
tates  to  go  outside  the  classroom  for  supplementary 
materials.  Yet,  the  most  effective  devices  for  teaching 
salesmanship  are  right  at  your  fingertips— in  the  sales¬ 
rooms  of  your  community. 

“Now,  John,  what  did  you  observe  about  customers’ 
price  objections  yesterday,  in  your  experience  as  a 
xalesman  at  Hale’s  Clothing  Store?”  Or,  “John,  as  a 
customer  at  the  Main  Department  Store  this  morning, 
what  were  the  opening  words  you  heard,  in  being 
waited  on  by  the  clerk?” 

These  are  types  of  questions  that  will  evoke  a  lot 
of  response  if  you  relate  training  to  two  kinds  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience— the  student’s  first-hand  experience  in 
selling,  and  the  student’s  experience  as  a  customer. 
This  article  deals  with  the  latter. 

Too  freijuently  retailing  students  become  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  store’s  viewpoint  that  they  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  customer’s  problem.  A  shopping  survey  helps 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  and  shari)ens  the  students’ 
powers  of  observation.  It  affords  a  persjiective  not 
present  when  the  salesperson,  whether  a  regular  em¬ 
ployee  or  a  trainee,  is  analyzing  his  own  sale.  In  fact, 
stores  themselves  are  frecjuently  surprised  to  discover 
the  kind  of  service  their  salespeople  are  rendering,  as 
revealed  in  such  surveys. 

There  are  six  steps  you  will  need  to  take,  regardless 
of  the  extent  of  the  survey.  Each  one  needs  careful 
planning  and  execution  for  the  survey  to  be  a  success. 
■  1.  Scope  of  Survey — 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of  shoppings 


to  be  made,  the  stores  that  are  to  be  covered,  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  survey  shopping  is  to  be 
conducted. 

•  The  number  of  shoppings  to  be  made  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  part  by  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  the 
number  of  shoppers  you  have  available.  If  your  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  to  give  your  students  practice  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  selling  techniques,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have 
each  student  bring  in  three,  four,  or  five  reports. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  results  as  a  means  of  demon¬ 
strating  training  needs  in  your  community,  you  will 
need  a  larger  sampling. 

•  The  stores  to  he  included  will  likewise  be  contin¬ 
gent  on  your  purpose.  Obviously,  student  shoppers 
would  not  shop  in  the  stores  or  departments  where 
they  work  or  are  well  known,  for  they  would  easily  be 
spotted;  too,  they  might  be  prejudiced.  You  may  wish 
to  limit  your  survey  to  one  type  of  establishment,  such 
as  department  stores,  or  grocery  stores,  or  service  es¬ 
tablishments. 

•  The  length  of  period  and  time  of  year  will  depend 
largely  on  your  school  schedule.  Such  a  survey  is  an 
excellent  means  of  opening  up  the  whole  subject  of 
salesmanship  and  can  well  be  worked  into  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
off  seasons,  such  as  inventory  period,  or  peak  seasons, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  shopping  at  this 
time. 

You  will  find  it  more  successful  to  concentrate  the 
survey  shoppings  in  a  short  period— say,  of  two  weeks— 
rather  than  extend  the  survey  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  since  interest  is  apt  to  lag  and  reports  become 
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delayed  and  irrelevant.  A  number  of  short  surveys  at 
different  times  of  the  year  would  be  more  enlightening 
than  a  prolonged  study. 

■  2.  Survey  Report  Form — 

There  is  no  ‘'one  best"  shopping  blank.  In  fact,  a 
custom-made  blank  is  likely  to  prove  more  valuable 
than  one  borrowed  for  the  purpose. 

When  students  are  to  act  as  shoppers,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  them  work  out  a  survey  inventory  blank 
as  a  class  project.  This  is  in  itself  an  excellent  training 
device  and  will  arouse  interest  in  the  survey.  In  like 
manner,  merchants  can  be  asked  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  a  form  to  be  used  when  the  survey  is  to 
be  conducted  on  a  community-wide  basis. 

You  will  find  the  following  suggestions  helpful  in 
preparing  a  form  to  cover  selling  service  as  a  whole. 
Special  blanks  will  need  to  be  worked  out  when  only 
certain  phases  of  selling  are  to  be  observed,  such  as 
suggestive  selling,  or  special  store  procedures,  or  tele¬ 
phone  services. 

•  Keep  the  blank  simple  and  allow  ample  space  for 
writing. 

•  Include  identification  information  at  the  top  of  the 
blank,  such  as:  place,  date,  time  of  day,  store,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  salesperson  (sex),  department,  article  shopped 
for,  and  shopper’s  name. 

•  Include  an  over-all  question  on  the  kind  and  quality 
of  service  received. 

•  Group  detailed  questions  under  main  headings, 
such  as:  Approach,  Presenting  Merchandise,  Use  of 
Suggestive  Selling,  Closing  the  Sale,  etc. 

•  Include  some  questions  calling  for  descriptive  an¬ 
swers  of  the  “What  did  the  salesperson  say?”  or  “What 
did  she  do?”  variety,  to  substantiate  the  students’  yes 
and  no  replies  to  other  questions  on  the  report  form. 

•  Require  a  verbatim  account  of  the  transaction,  to 
be  written,  in  dialogue  form,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  blank. 

The  illustrated  sample  blank,  which  has  been  used 
successfully  in  Virginia  over  a  period  of  years,  is  offered 
only  as  a  suggestion  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  points 
mentioned  here.  It,  too,  has  undergone  revision  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  changing  needs.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  sex  of  the  salesperson.  This  be¬ 
came  important  in  a  recent  hardware  survey,  because 
tlie  introduction  of  women  in  this  field  is  fairly  recent. 
B  3.  Selecting  the  Shoppera— 

When  high  school  students  are  used,  the  problem 
of  selection  is  simple— you  will  want  all  of  them  to  take 
part.  However,  as  a  co-ordinator,  you  may  wish  to  add 
\’Our  bit  or  get  some  of  your  friends  or  other  teachers 
in  the  school  to  aid  in  the  shopping. 

(One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  carried  out  in 
Virginia  last  year  was  a  survey  of  independent  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  conducted  on  a  state-wide  basis  by  the 
D.E.  co-ordinators  in  the  various  communities.  A  shop¬ 
ping  survey  of  Richmond  stores  was  also  undertaken 
by  the  students  of  the  Richmond  Professional  Institute.) 
B  4.  Training  the  Shoppers — 

A  survey  of  this  kind  is  only  as  good  as  its  shoppers. 


The  shoppers’  training  must  be  thorough  and  specific. 

First,  you  must  make  sure  that  each  shopper  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  why  he  is  taking  part,  what  he  will 
learn,  the  broad  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  meaning 
of  the  items  on  the  shopping  report  blank,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  filled  out.  You  may  wish  to  use  a  classroom 
demonstration,  “reported”  by  all  present,  to  put  this 
information  across. 

You  would  do  well  to  stress  the  following  precautions: 

•  Be  natural— do  not  try  to  “get  something”  on  the 
salesperson. 

•  Do  not  shop  in  pairs  or  carry  blanks  with  you,  so 
that  you  might  be  spotted  as  a  shopper. 

•  Write  reports  soon  after  the  shopping,  before  the 
information  and  your  general  impressions  get  cold. 

•  Allow  some  leeway  for  the  salesperson  by  not  ask¬ 
ing  too  specifically  for  an  item  that  may  close  the  sale 
too  quickly. 

•  Above  all,  fill  out  tlie  blank  completely  and  accu¬ 
rately  and  turn  it  in  on  the  date  assigned. 

B  5.  Keeping  the  Survey  Movinp — 

To  make  sure  your  training  has  been  successful,  have 
the  students  turn  in  their  first  report  before  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  series.  If  time  permits,  hold  a  group  meeting 
to  discuss  any  questions  the  shoppers  may  wish  to  raise. 

Make  sure  reports  come  in  on  time.  You  may  need 
to  have  additional  shoppings  made  to  get  a  fair  sam¬ 
pling  or  to  take  the  place  of  some  that  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  delayed  too  long. 

B  6.  Interpreting  Results — 

One  of  the  most  valuable  training  experiences  is 
learning  to  tabulate,  to  analyze,  and  to  interpret  results. 
The  amount  of  work  involved  here  will  naturally  depend 
on  the  extent  of  your  survey.  Usually  this  task  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  committees. 

•  Tabulation  of  Results.  The  following  procedure  is 
suggested  for  student  work.  First,  decide  whether  you 
wish  to  express  results  in  percentages  or  in  whole 
numbers.  Work  out  the  procedure  for  tabulation  in 
detail  and  then  assign  the  job  to  student  committees. 
They  may  tabulate  by  blanks,  so  many  to  a  conunittee; 
or,  each  committee  may  be  assigned  to  a  group  of 
questions.  Make  sure  totals  tally. 

•  Preparation  of  Charts.  You  are  now  ready  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  findings  in  chart  form.  The  three  most  useful 
types  are  the  pie-chart  for  simple  yes  and  no  replies; 
the  horizontal-bar  chart,  when  multiple  responses  are 
involved;  and  the  vertical-column  chart  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Use  of  color  will  enliven  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  real  test  of  a  student’s  ability  to  think  comes 
when  he  is  called  on  to  interpret  the  results  he  has 
found,  and  to  suggest  their  implication  in  relation  to  his 
own  job  or  the  school’s  training  program.  One  way  of 
developing  this  ability  is  to  have  the  charts  presented 
in  class  and  to  require  the  students  to  supply  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  conclusions,  and  recommendations.  They  will 
thus  have  completed  a  piece  of  practical  research. 

And,  in  the  process,  the  students  will  have  learned  a 
lot  about  both  customers’  and  salesclerks’  viewpoints. 
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TUBING  enters  cUuroom 
at  point  marked  *‘A.”  Runs 
along  wall  to  connect  double 
row  of  machines.  To  give 
power  to  other  three  rows, 
wire  runs  from  “A"  through 
ceiling  to  point  marked  "B.” 
Tubing  then  runs  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  to  other  three  rows. 


Wiring  Plan  for  Electric  Typewriters  (2) 


The  Henager  School  of  Business,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  demonstration  stand.  Master  switches  that  control  cur- 
Utah,  is  one  of  the  first  Western  schools  to  convert  rent  to  all  typewriters  are  placed  close  to  the  stand  and 
an  entire  room  for  electric  typewriting.  Already  are  operated  by  a  removable  key  that  is  available  only 
equipped  with  sturdy  tables  suitable  for  supporting  the  to  the  instructor.  From  the  master  switches,  the  tubing, 
electrics,  the  room  needed  only  the  installation  of  wiring  placed  just  above  the  molding,  runs  along  the  wall 
for  the  machines.  against  which  the  double  row  of  tables  is  placed. 

The  room  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  35  tables.  Seven  double  sockets,  placed  in  the  tubing,  connect  the 
a  demonstration  stand,  and  the  teacher’s  desk.  The  typewriters  to  the  current. 

tables  are  arranged  in  five  rows  of  seven  each— two  rows  To  give  power  to  the  other  three  rows,  a  wire  runs 

side  by  side  flush  against  one  wall,  two  rows  side  by  through  the  ceiling  from  the  master  switches  to  the  back 
side  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  an  aisle  on  either  of  the  room.  Here  the  tubing  is  again  brought  down 
side,  and  the  fifth  row  flush  against  the  other  wall.  The  from  the  ceiling.  One  section  of  it  runs  along  the  wall 
installation  required  36  outlets:  35  for  the  students  and  '  against  which  the  single  row  of  tables  is  placed  and  the 
one  for  the  demonstrator.  other  section  runs  between  the  double  row  of  tables  in 

The  design  made  by  the  electrical  contractor  provides  the  center  of  the  room.  Double  sockets,  to  connect  the 
for  No.  12  wire  in  half-inch  thin-wall  steel  pipe.  The  typewriters  to  the  power  line,  are  placed  in  the  tubing 
tubing  enters  the  classroom  from  the  ceiling  next  to  the  the  same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 


CURRENT  runs  along  wall  in 
tubing  placed  slightly  above 
molding.  Double  sockets  are 
used  to  connect  machines. 


hdASTER  switches,  located 
next  to  demonstration  table, 
are  operated  by  removable 
key  available  only  to  teacher. 
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Helping  Pupils  Work  Together 


BARRY  T.  JENSEN 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Reports  given  by  pupil  committees  in  a  general- 
business  class  sounded  very  dull  and  suggested 
that  the  pupils  had  merely  thrown  them  together. 
Miss  Perkins,  the  teacher,  wondered  why  her  pupils 
were  not  able  to  make  satisfactory  reports.  She  had 
tried  to  arrange  the  committees  in  such  a  way  that  all 
could  work  effectively.  For  instance,  Albert  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  whom  she  considered  good  students,  had  been 
assigned  to  the  same  group;  yet,  their  rejwrt  rated 
little  better  than  mediocre. 

In  her  search  for  the  reasons  for  this  relative  failure, 
Miss  Perkins  first  considered  the  possibility  that  pupils 
didn’t  get  along  well  with  the  other  members  of  the 
groups  to  which  assigned.  She  wondered  if  there  was 
a  better  method  of  assigning  pupils  to  groups  and 
committees.  There  is. 

■  One  Way  to  Organize  a  Class — 

One  method  of  selecting  personnel  for  groups  is  the 
logical  one  of  asking  pupils  with  whom  they  would 
like  to  work.  Such  a  procedure  has  been  used  often 
and  successfully  in  many  situations.  It  is  more  likely 
that  congenial  persons  can  co-operate  to  select  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  interest  to  all  than  it  is  that  “friendly  enemies” 
can  co-operate  to  work  on  a  topic  of  common  interest 
or  one  assigned  to  them. 

The  procedure  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  is  known  as  “sociometry”— the  measurement  of 
social  relationships.  Possible  uses  for  this  technique 
become  apparent  when  one  reviews  the  steps  by  which 
Miss  Perkins’  high  school  general-business  class  was 
reorganized  for  project  work. 

•  Preferences  were  stated  by  the  pupils.  Several  days 
before  the  ending  of  the  then-current  unit.  Miss  Perkins 
announced  to  the  class  that  it  would  soon  lx*  time  to 
begin  a  new  unit  and  that  she  wanted  to  let  the  pupils 
work  with  whomever  they  preferred.  She  distributed 
half  sheets  of  paper  to  the  pupils,  and  each  indicated 
the  three  persons  with  whom  he  would  most  like  to  be 
on  a  committee.  These  names  were  listed  in  order  of 
preference— first,  second,  or  third.  Pupils  also  wrote 
the  name  of  the  person,  if  any,  with  whom  they  would 
rather  not  work.  Miss  Perkins  collected  the  papers  and 
set  them  aside  without  further  comment. 

•  A  sociogram  of  a  class  provides  a  basis  for  select- 
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ing  persons  for  various  groups.  Sociograms  can  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  unless  some  systematic  procedures  are 
followed. 

This  teacher  first  made  a  double-entry  table,  using 
graph  paper  ruled  in  one-fourth  inch  squares.  Along  the 
left  side  she  wrote,  in  alphabetical  sequence,  the  first 
name  of  each  pupil;  the  names  appeared  in  the  same 
order  along  the  top  of  the  sheet.  Next,  she  made  entries 
in  the  table  to  indicate  the  choices  of  each  person  and 
the  degrees  of  preference.  For  example,  pupil  L  chose 
H,  U,  and  E,  in  that  order.*  Miss  Perkins  wrote  opposite 
L’s  name  the  numeral  i,  below  H’s;  the  numeral  2  was 
written  below  t/’s  name,  and  a  numeral  3  was  written 
below  E’s  name.  (The  names  on  the  left  indicated  the 
choosers,  and  the  names  at  the  top  indicated  the  chosen 
ones.)  A  rejection  was  indicated  by  marking  an  X  in  the 
appropriate  square.  The  teacher  then  summarized  the 
sheet  by  writing,  at  the  bottom  of  each  column,  the 
number  of  times  that  pupil  was  chosen  first,  second,  or 
third. 

•  The  actual  drawing  of  a  sociogram,  like  the  one 
illustrated,  can  be  an  exciting  activity.  As  a  first  step. 
Miss  Perkins  noted  which  pupil  was  mentioned  the 
most  times.  She  wrote  this  boy’s  initial,  C,  in  the  center 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  drew  a  triangle  around  it. 
.\nother  survey  of  the  summaries  revealed  which  of 
the  pupils  choosing  C  received  the  most  mentions.  This 
girl’s  initial,  /,  was  then  written  near  to  C’s  and  a  cir¬ 
cle  was  drawn  around  it.  An  arrow  pointing  to  C  con¬ 
nected  the  two  symbols. 

(When  two  pupils  chose  each  other,  the  symbols  are 
connected.  When  a  pupil  makes  a  choice  that  is  not 
reciprocated,  a  line  with  an  arrowhead  at  the  end  is 
drawn  almost  from  the  chooser  to  the  chosen  one.  A 
number  marked  on  the  line  as  close  as  jx)ssible  to  the 
choice  shows  the  degree  of  preference.  Rejections  are 
indicated  by  connecting  the  symbols  with  a  broken 
arrow  pointing  to  the  rejected  person. ) 

The  procedure  described  here  was  continued  until  all 
the  persons  choosing  C  were  indicated  on  the  paper. 
Miss  Perkins  showed  other  choices  in  a  similar  manner, 
drawing  symbols  as  needed.  Each  time  she  marked  a 
choice  she  drew  a  circle  around  the  corresponding 
square  on  the  double-entry  table  as  a  signal  that  she 
need  be  concerned  with  that  relationship  no  longer. 

•  First  preferences  should  be  given  to  the  pupils 
whenever  possible.  The  teacher  first  located  the  persons 
who  received  no  mentions  and  arranged  the  groups 
around  them.  She  pi»t  A  with  C,  his  first  choice,  and 
put  W  with  B,  his  first  choice.  Next  she  assigned  mutual 
choices  together;  when  a  person  was  in  more  than  one 
of  these  pairs,  she  assigned  him  with  his  first  choice  if 
possible.  Then  Miss  Perkins  assigned  the  remaining 
persons  so  that  everyone  was  with  at  least  one  person 
whom  he  chose,  if  he  had  made  a  choice.  Finally  she 
checked  to  see  that  no  one  was  with  someone  who 
had  rejected  him.  Miss  Perkins  fotind  that  she  had 
formed  the  class  into  five  groups. 

•  Thf  teachfr  really  used  names,  but  initials  are  substituted  in  this  report. 
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Croup  1:  A,  C,  S,  O,  Q,  G 
Group  2;  W.  B,  R,  D.  T.  N 
Group  3:  II,  L,  V,  n,  E 
Group  4:  P,K.M.V 
Group  5:  J,  F.  C\  Z,  Y 

•  The  purpose  for  which  the  groups  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  affects  the  sizes  of  the  units  formed.  In  the 
case  described  here,  the  types  of  activities  planned 
called  for  small  groups. 

•  Rejected  pupils  and  isolates  (persons  neither 
choosing  nor  chosen)  may  be  difficult  to  place.  The 
teacher  assigned  E  to  group  3  because,  although  absent 
the  day  preferences  were  stated,  E  usually  chummed 
with  L.  G  had  been  absent  and  had  not  expressed  a 
choice,  nor  was  he  chosen.  Miss  Perkins  assigned  him 
to  the  same  group  as  C  because  C  seemed  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  class  an^  probably  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
G.  Q  was  unchosen,  but  had  said  that  he  was  willing 
to  work  with  anyone;  he  was  put  in  a  group  with  C. 
The  teacher  assigned  V  to  group  4  because  she  usually 
associated  with  the  other  girls  in  that  group. 

■  Sociogramii  Have  Other  U»«w 

Mary  Perkins  expressed  surprise  to  note  some  rela¬ 
tionships  that  existed  among  her  pupils,  and  she  won¬ 
dered  about  them.  For  instance,  Albert  and  Margaret, 
who  she  had  thought  would  work  well  together,  did 
not  want  to  work  with  each  other.  Why,  she  wondered, 
was  an  excellent  pupil  like  Albert  (A  on  the  sociogram) 
rejt(Cted  by  Margaret  (M)? 

•  Other  questions  the  teacher  asked  may  occur  to 
you.  Why  was  Q  unchosen?  Was  it  because  he  had  no 
friends?  Was  it  because  he  was  a  friend  to  all,  or  was 
he  afraid  to  express  a  wish  that  might  not  be  recipro¬ 
cated? 

Why  did  S  receive  five  mentions— one  as  a  mutual 
first  choice  with  C,  the  most  popular  boy?  S  was  a  “pain 
in  the  neck”  to  his  teachers  and  was  simply  existing 
I  until  he  could  quit  school;  C  was  a  “good  student.” 

I  Cautions  and  Possibilities — 

Several  suggestions  that,  if  not  followed,  can  affect 
the  success  of  a  sociometric  study  are:  (1)  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  choice  should  be  indicated  to  the 
pupils— choices  for  baseball  usually  will  be  different 
than  choices  for  a  dance;  (2)  the  grouping  should  be 
carried  out  as  announced,  or  pupils  may  be  reluctant 
to  make  choices  another  time;  (3)  by  obtaining  three 
preferences  from  each  pupil,  the  teacher  has  more 
freedom  in  arranging  groups  than  if  he  has  only  two 
choices;  ( 4 )  friendships  of  adolescents  fluctuate,  and  a 
sociogram  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  per¬ 
manent  relationships. 

A  sociometric  study  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
teacher’s  difficulties,  but  it  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
assigning  pupils  to  groups  in  accordance  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  class  society.  It  might  give  pupils  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  others  they  have  not  really  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  but  whom  they  would  like  to 
know.  Furthermore,  it  can  give  the  teacher  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  previously  unsuspected  pupil  adjustment 
problems. 
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Bookkeeping  Students*  "Tax  Clinic" 


BROTHER  LEO  V.  RYAN,  CVS,  Spalding  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois 


A  GOODLY  number  of  your  students  worked  last 
summer  or  part-time  throughout  1952.  The>' 
know  the  difference  between  earned  and  take- 
home  pay.  The  Federal  Old-Age  Benefit  program,  the 
use  of  time  cards,  the  problems  of  payroll  records,  the 
computing  of  withholding  tax— all  these  assume  a  per¬ 
sonal  meaning  when  students  work.  Because  of  their 
single,  nondependent  status,  these  students  feel  the 
full  impact  of  pay-as-you-go  taxation. 

These  experiences  contribute  to  better  understanding 
of  many  bookkeeping  lessons.  The  importance,  neces¬ 
sity,  and  value  of  accurate  tax  and  payroll  records,  thus 
related  to  personal  experiences,  vivify  the  examples 
cited  and  explained  in  the  bookkeeping  text.  More,  these 
experiences  mean  that  these  students  must  themselves 
prepare  income-tax  returns. 

Most  high  school  and  college  students,  if  they  have 
income  at  all,  pyramid  it  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  heavy  earnings  then,  and 
this  concentration  results  in  substantial  tax  levies  being 
deducted  from  the  pay  envelope.  Total  annual  earnings 
are  usually  under  the  ceiling  allowed  before  income-tax 
payments  would  be  required— under  $600.  Since  most 
students  earn  too  little  to  warrant  payment  of  income 
tax,  their  major  concern  will  be  to  obtain  a  tax  rebate 
covering  advanced  payments. 

The  primary  function  of  the  tax  clinic,  then,  other  than 
the  educational  objectives,  is  to  determine  whether  each 
student  owes  income  tax  or  is  eligible  for  a  refund.  The 
preparation  of  the  students’  income-tax  reports  and  the 
determination  of  tax  payments  or  refund  amounts  con¬ 
stitutes  the  business  of  the  tax  clinic. 

■  Getting  Students  Ready,  to  Assure  Learning — 
The  writer  has  found  it  advisable  to  precede  the  tax 
clinic  with  suitable  preliminary,  related  study.  The 
forms  can  be  executed  without  it;  but  if  the  preparation 
of  the  forms  is  the  culmination  of  study  of  aspects  of 
bookkeeping  related  to  taxation,  then  the  entire  project 
is  much  more  educative.  He  therefore  so  arranges  text¬ 
book  assignments  that  the  study  of  taxes  and  payroll 
deductions  can  be  introduced  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  holiday.  It  necessitates  some  rearrangement 
of  chapter  sequence  in  the  text  being  used,  but  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  status  of  any  class  as  it 
nears  the  semester  end  permits  this  readjustment.  This 
timing  coincides  with  the  mailing  to  all  employees  of 
the  year-end  withholding  tax  summaries. 

The  chapters  on  taxes  and  payroll  deductions  estab¬ 
lish  a  background,  explaining  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  proprietor,  partner,  and  corporation  in  the 


role  of  depository  of  government  tax  funds  withheld 
from  employees’  pay  check,s.  The  explanation  covering 
entries  for  salary.  Social  Security,  and  income  tax  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  augmented  with  examples  of  quarterly 
Social  Security  and  withholding  tax  reports,  government 
and  private  business  forms,  and  various  commercial 
payroll  ledger  sheets. 

These  exercises  serve  as  simple  preliminaries  to  the 
mass  preparation  of  student  income-tax  statements. 
Since  student  earnings  are  concentrated  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  frequently  diminish  below  the  taxable  level 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  most  students  will  be 
filing  for  tax  rebates  and  using  the  short-form  tax  blanks. 
■  Getting  the  C<M>peration  of  the  Bureau — 

If  income  tax  reports  and/or  claims  are  filed  with  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  early  in  January,  they  can 
be  rapidly  processed.  ’The  early  reports  help  reduce  the 
March  15  congestion;  frequently  they  are  cleared  and 
rebates  paid  within  a  month. 

'The  local  Revenue  Bureau  is  sure  to  be  most  co-oper¬ 
ative,  once  the  proposed  class  undertaking  is  explained 
in  a  personal  visit  by  the  instructor.  Anything  that  will 
bring  reports  in  earlier,  and  assure  their  being  more 
accurate,  will  win  the  approval  of  the  Bureau. 

The  teacher  can  assign  a  class  period  for  filling  in  the 
student  tax  reports,  with  each  student  responsible  for 
filling  in  his  report.  It  is  best,  the  writer  has  found,  to 
fill  in  the  reports  simultaneously,  as  a  class  activity,  for 
then  the  reports  can  be  audited  for  accuracy,  neatness, 
and  completeness.  Too,  performing  the  work  as  a  class 
activity  enables  all  students  to  share  a  common  experi¬ 
ence,  to  contribute  information  to  one  another.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  tax-col- 
lection  process. 

Some  students,  of  course,  grasp  such  undertakings 
with  greater  ease  than  others;  these  might  be  already 
versed  on  procedure  and  enthusiastic  enough  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  extend  their  help  to  other  students  who  have 
returns  to  make  but  are  not  in  the  bookkeeping  class. 
As  a  class  or  club  project,  the  expanded  services  of  the 
tax  clinic  can  develop  further  values. 

'The  plan  does  not  suggest  or  insure  the  training  of 
“tax  experts”;  students  must  be  aided  to  realize  that  the 
.chort  form  used  in  securing  their  tax  rebates  is  the  most 
simple  form  used  by  Internal  Revenue,  and  that  the  gap 
between  the  short  form  and  the  more  complex  long 
form  is  generally  too  great  for  an  introductory  book¬ 
keeping  student  to  bridge  without  considerable  help. 
The  students  should  know  the  project  is  a  learning  one, 
a  practice  exercise— but  a  very  practical  one. 
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The  only  way  in  which  the 

essential  activities  of  the  secretary 
can  be  taught  is  through  down-to- 
earth  realistic  experience.  The  empha¬ 
sis  has  to  be  on  doing— and  doing  the 
real  thing,  real  activities.  The  success 
of  any  secretarial-practice  course  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  realism  in 
the  directed  learning  experiences. 

You  don’t  have  realism  in  a  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  class  if  you: 

1.  'Talk  too  much 

2.  Merely  hold  recitations 

3.  Have  no  typewriters 

4.  Have  no  office  forms 

5.  Permit  students  always  to  work 
without  “office-style”  interruption 

6.  Confine  equipment  knowledge  to 
pictures  and  explanations 

7.  Use  exclusively  the  names  and 
addresses  given  in  the  textbook 

8.  Use  the  traditional  classroom  ar¬ 
rangement  of  chairs  and  tables 

9.  Correct  all  papers 

10.  Stay  in  the  front  of  the  room 

11.  Have  no  workbook. 

Let’s  consider  each  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  to  see  how  the  teaching  of  the 
duties  and  activities  of  the  secretary  can 
be  improved. 

■  1.  Doing  vs.  Talking- 

Most  areas  of  secretarial  practice 
are  doing  areas.  We  call  it  secretarial 
practice,  secretarial  techniques,  or  sec¬ 
retarial  work,  not  secretarial  theory. 

Preparing  incoming  mail  for  the  boss 
.  .  .  taking  care  of  outgoing  mail  .  .  . 
typing  letters  and  reports  .  .  .  making 
itineraries  .  .  .  making  appointment 
records  .  .  .  underlining  and  annotat¬ 
ing  letters  .  .  .  digesting  correspond¬ 
ence  .  .  .  filing  .  .  .  using  correct  tel¬ 
ephone  techniques  .  •  .  consulting 
sources  of  information  .  .  .  making  ho¬ 
tel  reservations  .  .  .  writing  checks  ,  .  . 
keeping  financial  records  .  .  .  duplicat¬ 
ing  work  materials  .  .  .  computing  in 
a  variety  of  activities  —  all  these  are 
things  that  are  learned  by  doing,  not 
through  lectures  and  discussions. 

A  good  textbook  will  give  students 
the  basic  information  needed;  having  a 
short  talking  period— for  the  teacher  to 
emphasize  the  main  points  or  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  raise  questions— is  desirable. 
But  after  these  preliminaries,  students 
learn  by  doing.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  practice  material:  assignments  with 
complete,  carefully  thought  out  direc¬ 
tions  and  with  working  materials  for 
the  students. 

Talking  about  secretarial  activities 
can  be  deadening.  Performance  of  sec¬ 
retarial  activities  is  realistic  and  educa¬ 
tionally  productive.  Secretarial  practice 
is  much  like  shorthand  and  typewriting: 
there’s  no  real  learning  unless  students 
are  actively  doing  the  work. 

■  2.  Recitations— 

Is  there  a  place  for  recitations?  Reci¬ 
tations— questions  and  answers— have  a 
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one  per  cent  chance  of  being  e£Fective 
in  secretarial  practice.  An  occasional 
oral  quiz  or  brief  recitation  session 
might  be  fruitful.  Its  only  purpose 
would  be  to  check  student  reading  and 
to  verify  understanding  of  textbook  ma¬ 
terials. 

If  the  emphasis,  however,  is  placed 
on  completing  properly  the  assignments 
based  on  the  reading,  students  will  have 
sufficient  motivation  for  reading  the 
textbook  material  carefully  and  for  re¬ 
ferring  back  to  it  to  solve  problems 
arising  from  doing  an  assignment.  Prac¬ 
tical  doing  assignments,  in  other  words, 
provide  sufficient  review  of  textbook 
material. 

A  secretary’s  success  is  not  based  on 
the  knowledge  brought  to  a  task— al¬ 
though  this  helps— but  the  application 
of  that  knowledge  to  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done. 

■  3.  Typewriters — 

Do  you  need  typewriters?  Too  often 
secretarial  practice  is  taught  in  an  office- 
machines  room.  The  non-machine  ac¬ 
tivities  are  sandwiched  in  with  the 
machine  activities.  ’This  practice  is  not 
desirable. 

A  person  cannot  write  shorthand 
without  a  pen  or  pencil,  drive  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  an  automobile,  file  with¬ 
out  a  file,  prepare  an  itinerary  without 
timetables  and  a  typewriter.  The  type¬ 
writer  and  a  secretary  are  inseparable. 

In  the  training  of  secretaries,  having 


a  typewriter  is  essential,  to  prepare 
such  things  as:  itineraries  .  .  .  bills  of 
lading  .  .  .  telegraphic  messages  .  .  . 
expense  reports  .  .  .  routing  sheets 
.  .  .  requisitions  .  .  .  drafts  .  .  .  state¬ 
ments  of  account  .  .  .  legal  forms  .  .  . 
minutes  of  meetings  .  .  .  agendas  .  .  . 
reports  .  .  .  tables  .  .  .  duplicating 
masters  and  stencils  .  .  .  digests  of 
correspondence  .  .  .  letters  for  hotel 
reservations  .  .  .  and  many  others. 
Too,  considerable  composition  at  the 
typewriter  should  be  part  of  a  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  training  program. 

A  typewriter  is  not  needed  every  day 
by  every  student  in  a  secretarial-prac¬ 
tice  class,  because  there  are  many  activ¬ 
ities  in  which  the  typewriter  is  not  used 
—filing,  processing  mail,  telephoning, 
and  receptionist  activities  are  examples. 
It  is  possible  to  rotate  students  in  a  sec¬ 
retarial-practice  class  just  as  they  are 
rotated  for  machine  instruction. 

Broadly  speaking,  having  a  type¬ 
writer  for  every  two  or  three  students 
will  suffice,  depending  on  the  number 
of  non-typing  activities  included.  Secre¬ 
tarial  practice  does  lend  itself  to  a  rota¬ 
tion  plan,  because  the  units  of  work  ex¬ 
perience  are  separate  units,  not  based 
on  accumulated  knowledge  as  in  book¬ 
keeping. 

■  4.  Office  Forms  vs.  No  Forms— 

Because  such  an  important  part  of 
secretarial  work  consists  of  correctly 
filling  in  forms,  using  forms,  filing  forms. 
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preparing  letters,  and  preparing  memo¬ 
randums,  the  secretarial  trainee  should 
have  a  wide  variety  of  forms  and  letter¬ 
heads  for  practice  use. 

Forms  can  be  obtained  from  many 
business  ofiBces.  Real  forms  of  this  type 
are  a  desirable  supplement  to  secretar¬ 
ial-practice  classes— and  typing  classes, 
too.  The  genuine  forms  in  use  in  the 
community  add  realism  to  our  instruc¬ 
tion. 

One  day,  to  prove  to  my  students  that 
they— even  though  they  were  college 
students— didn’t  know  all  the  answers  in 
filling  out  an  application  blank  for  em¬ 
ployment,  I  asked  a  local  firm  for  25 
application  blanks.  The  local  firm  was 
most  co-operative.  The  students  quickly 
discovered  that  filling  out  an  application 
blank  requires  real  skill,  and  that  there 
were  many  facts  they  did  not  know  and 
should  have  known  before  they  began 
filling  out  the  blank. 

What  forms  are  needed?  Well,  as  a 
minimum:  telegraph  blanks  .  .  .  requi¬ 
sitions  .  .  .  statements  of  account  .  .  . 
expense  reports  .  .  .  forms  for  special 
kinds  of  mail  .  .  .  routing  sheets  .  .  . 
telephone  memorandum  forms  .  .  . 
deposit  slips  .  .  .  checks  .  .  .  promis¬ 
sory  notes  .  .  .  investment  records 
,  .  .  invoices  .  .  .  legal  forms  —  all 
these  are  necessary  for  realistic  secre¬ 
tarial  training. 

■  5.  Interruptions— 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  each  secretarial 
student  should  be  interrupted  in  his 
work  no  less  than  five  times  during  the 
semester.  While  typing  a  letter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  student  should  be  given  a 
telegram  to  type  at  once.  While  typing 
a  report,  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  telephone  call.  While  transcrib¬ 
ing  his  notes,  he  should  be  interrupted 
by  an  office  visitor.  \\Tiile  adding  a 
column  of  figures,  he  should  be  inter¬ 
rupted  to  find  something  in  the  files. 
While  struggling  with  AM’s  and  PM’s 
on  a  timetable,  he  should  be  given  two 
or  three  minutes  of  rush  dictation. 

I  sometimes  think  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  are  too  well-organ¬ 
ized.  A  secretary  will  often  have  to  deal 
with  an  interruption  to  an  interruption. 
Let’s  provide  experiences  of  this  type. 
Secretaries  have  to  be  calm  under  many 
types  of  interruptions;  they  should  have 
working  materials  so  arranged  that  the>’ 
can  take  care  of  out-of-the-ordinary  sit¬ 
uations;  and  they  should  then  be  able 
to  return  to  the  original  work  without 
delay. 

■  6.  Equipment  needs— 

Intercom  systems,  dictating  and 
transcribing  equipment,  staplers,  simple 
letter-opening  equipment,  date  stamps, 
time  stamps,  stamp  affixers,  copyholders, 
postage  scales,  telephones— all  these  are 
used  frequently  by  secretaries  and 
should  be  a  part  of  the  secretarial-prac¬ 
tice  classroom  equipment.  Pictures  and 
discussions  are  really  not  enough.  Bor¬ 


rowed  equipment,  rented  equipment, 
salesman-demonstrated  equipment,  or 
equipment  excursions  may  be  answers 
where  outright  ownership  is  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

Have  your  students,  for  example, 
ever  been  given  a  stapler  to  refill?  It’s  a 
simple  job,  but  perplexing  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  Have  they  been  exposed  to 
an  intercom  system?  Have  they  tran¬ 
scribed  from  a  transcribing  machine— 
perhaps  several  different  makes?  Can 
they  read  postage  scales?  Have  they 
practiced  telephone  techniques? 

The  duplicating  equipment  used  by 
a  secretary  might  be  no  more  than  a 
liquid  process  and  a  stencil  process,  de¬ 
pending  on  local  needs  and  facilities; 
but  many  secretaries  are  called  upon  to 
type  a  Duplimat  or  a  Colitht)master 
(for  the  Multilith  process)  or  to  prepare 
copy  to  be  photo-offset.  Knowledge  of 
the  total  process  involved  in  these  re¬ 
producing  methods— by  demonstration— 
is  highly  desirable  even  though  the  sec¬ 
retary  is  not  apt  to  operate  these  ma¬ 
chines,  for  then  he  will  know  what  he 
can  and  cannot  do  on  the  originals  pre¬ 
pared  for  these  processes. 

■  7.  Names  and  Addresses— 

Although  workbooks  and  assignments 

in  secretarial-practice  books  usually 
provide  names  and  addresses  for  the 
problems  to  be  worked,  it  is  desirable 
to  supply  local  names  and  addresses  for 
most  problems,  so  that  students  become 
acquainted  with  real  names  and  with 
local  businesses. 

A  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  dupli¬ 
cate  a  list  of  local  names  and  addresses 
for  use  during  the  semester.  Another 
way  is  to  ask  students  to  build,  from  the 
classified  section  of  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  their  own  li.st  of  some  25  local 
names  and  addresses,  asking  specifically 
for  a  plumber,  a  used-car  dealer,  an 
advertiser,  a  dentist,  a  furniture  store, 
and  the  like. 

■  8.  Classroom  Arrangement— 

'The  traditional  arrangement  —  all 
typewriters  in  rows,  or  all  recitation 
chairs— is  not  suitable  for  secretarial 
practice.  Perhaps  the  traditional  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  only  feasible  one,  con¬ 
sidering  space  limitations  and  the  use 
of  the  room  by  other  classes.  Ideally, 
however,  the  secretarial-practice  room 
should  have  work  centers— certain  areas 
for  filing,  for  riq^ing  work,  for  comput¬ 
ing  machines,  for  storage  of  sup¬ 
plies,  etc. 

(You  could  conform  to  the  traditional 
arrangement— desks  in  straight  rows— 
if  every  student  were  provided  with  a 
secretarial  desk,  with  a  typewriter  ped¬ 
estal  or  separate  t>’pewriter  stand,  and 
50  square  feet  of  working  space.  Then 
each  secretarial  student  would  have  a 
realistic  working  area— with  space  to 
spread  out  and  space  to  organize  the 
work.  We’re  only  dreaming  now,  of 
course.) 


■  9.  Correction  of  Papers— 

If  one  follows  a  doing  philosophy  in 
secretarial  practice,  the  inevitable  result 
is  a  pile  of  student  work— to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  or  not  to  be  corrected? 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that 
it  is  foolish  to  grade  all  shorthand  or 
typewriting  exercises.  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  should  apply  to  secretarial  practice. 
Spot  checks  are  desirable.  Completed 
portfolios  of  work  ought  to  be  checked 
once.  Papers  may  be  exchanged 
among  students.  Class  committees  to 
evaluate  work,  or  a  rotating  schedule  of 
having  different  students  correct  each 
assignment  may  be  developed.  These 
methods  are  just  as  practical  as  teacher 
correction,  if  it  is  felt  necessarv’  to  have 
a  final  check  on  all  work. 

Each  student,  of  course,  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  doing  accurate,  correct 
work.  Place  this  responsibility  where  it 
lielongs!  It  is  the  student’s  reiiponsi- 
bility,  not  the  teacher’s,  to  see  that  all 
work  is  complete,  correct,  and  accurate. 

■  10.  The  Teacher’s  Desk— 

Where  should  you  be?  The  poorest 
place  from  which  to  conduct  a  class,  we 
are  gradually  realizing,  is  from  the  front 
of  the  room.  .\11  the  students  can  see 
you,  all  can  hear  you,  all  can  follow  you; 
but  are  any  of  them  learning?  Secre¬ 
tarial  practice  is  basically  individual 
work. 

The  teacher  ha.s  to  travel  about  the 
nxrm  —  helping,  answering  questions, 
checking  on  work,  checking  on  work 
habits,  checking  on  arrangement  of  sup¬ 
plies,  taking  care  of  problems  as  they 
arise.  It  is  better  to  catch  errors-in-proc- 
ess  than  merely  to  check  finished  work 
in  which  an  error  has,  lieen  made. 

■  11.  Workbooks— 

Why  a  workbook?  A  workbook  adds 
realism  to  a  secretarial-practice  class  be¬ 
cause  a  good  workbook  provides  the 
practical  forms  required  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  the  student  will  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  workbook  itself  emphasizes 
doing  experiences,  as  well  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  forms  required  in  secretarial  ac¬ 
tivities. 

It  would  take  years  for  a  teacher  to 
collect  the  we.ilth  of  material,  the  real¬ 
istic  practical  problems,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  forms  that  make  up  a  modem 
workbook.  (Of  course,  there  are  some 
poor  workbooks.  One  consisting  mainly 
of  tnie-false  questions,  multiple-choice 
questions,  or  merely  “questions  to  be 
answered”  does  nothing  more  than  re¬ 
move  from  the  textbook  chapter-end 
material  that  could  just  as  well  be  left 
in  the  textbook.) 

A  good  workbook  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  has  adequate  instructions,  efficiency 
pointers  on  how  to  do  the  work,  case 
problem.s,  supplementary  information 
for  completing  assignments,  and  the 
supplies  —  paper,  forms,  letterheads, 
blanks,  etc.— to  be  used  in  the 
assignments. 
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The  Use  of  Dramatics 


to  Recruit  More  Business  Majors 


HELEN  H.  GREEN,  of  Michigan  State  College,  presents  two  recruiting  scripts 


you  DON’T  have  to  do  anything 
spectacular  to  create  interest  in 
the  business  department;  almost 
everything  in  it  lends  itself  to  adver¬ 
tising.  Things  moce— typewriter  keys, 
mimeograph  machines,  transcribing  ma¬ 
chines,  calculators,  people.  Any  ad  man 
will  tell  you  that  motion  is  an  attention 
getter. 

There  is  noise.  Keys  click,  calculators 
whirr  and  thump,  mimeographs  clatter. 
Noise  gets  attention,  too. 

There  is  the  inviting  urge  to  “try  it,” 
to  see  how  it  works,  to  see  “if  I  can  do 
it.”  A  salesman  will  tell  you  your  pros¬ 
pect  is  practically  sold  when  he  re¬ 
sponds  to  this  urge. 

All  you  must  do  is  dramatize  what 
goes  on  everyday  in  business  classes, 
with  stellar  billing  most  likely  given  to 
shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping. 
Keep  it  simple.  Interesting,  yes,  and 
lively;  but  especially  simple.  Give  the 
answers:  what  the  subjects  are,  how 
easy  success  in  them  can  be,  and  a 
promise  of  the  outcome  of  success. 

Most  of  us  teachers  have  a  flair  for 
creative  dramatics;  we  live  “on  stage," 
as  it  were.  Most  of  us  have  an  assem¬ 
bly  program  or  two  on  file,  ones  we 
wrote  ourselves  or  worked  out  with 
some  of  our  students.  But  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  columns  we  present  two  scripts, 
as  a  guide  for  new  and  for  overrushed 
teachers. 

The  scripts  are  the  joint  work  of  two 
teachers— Miss  Florence  Totten  and 
Miss  Lorena  Card,  of  Westport  High 


School,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They 
“hope  this  material  will  present  useful 
ideas  to  other  teachers”— which  bears 
out  the  tradition  that  business  teachers 
are  nice  people! 

The  two  skits  are  similar  in  content 
but  have  been  adapted  for  use  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations. 

The  first  program  has  been  used  by 
the  Misses  Totten  and  Card  for  Parents’ 
Night  and  for  Open  House.  It  is  also  an 
effective  assembly  program  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  department  among  non¬ 
business  students.  It  is  particularly 
good,  too,  as  a  program  that  senior  high 
school  students  can  present  to  students 
in  “feeder”  junior  high  schools. 

The  second  program  has  been  used  as 
a  part  of  their  high  school’s  orientation 
program  for  eighth  graders.  Each  year 
Miss  Totten  and  Miss  Card  train  several 
separate  teams,  or  casts,  to  present  this 
skit.  Each  team  presents  the  skit  to  one 
or  more  eighth-grade  groups  in  the 
district. 

Writes  Miss  Totten,  “Neither  Miss 
Card  nor  I  have  seen  the  real  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  skit,  for  we  believe  that  the 
pupils  do  a  better  job  without  us  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  less  constraint.  We  do. 


For  reprints  of  these  scripts,  send  5 
cents  for  each  copy  (minimum  order,  10 
copies)  and  a  large  self-addressed  envelope 
to  BEW  Reprint  Service,  16th  Floor,  330 
West  42  St.,  New  York  36. 


of  course,  rehearse  them  carefully  be¬ 
fore  we  let  them  go  out.”  The  students 
learn  the  substance  of  the  script,  and 
then  use  their  own  words. 


AUDITORIUM  PROGRAM 

Overture:  Open  with  many  machines 
going— typewriters,  adding  machines,  dupli¬ 
cators— and  with  students  busy  at  other 
typical  activities,  such  as  filing,  counting 
coins,  writing  shorthand  or  dictating,  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  mimeoscope,  etc.  Clock  rings 
after  one  minute;  all  stop  instantly. 

Announcer:  You  have  been  listening  to 
the  Business  Machines  Orchestra  playing 
the  Overture.  The  first  number  on  our 
program  will  be  presented  by  a  group  of 
our  b<K)kkeeping  students;  Typical 

Scene  in  Second-Year  B(M)kkeeping.”  Rich¬ 
ard  .\dams  is  in  ch.irge.  .  .  . 

.\UAMS:  This  year  our  advanced  book¬ 
keeping  class  has  already  received  more 
than  $8,00().  Most  of  the  nwney  was  col¬ 
lected  in  small  amounts— less  than  a  dollar. 
Our  group  has  written  and  recorded  more 
than  140  checks  and  nearly  1,.300  receipts. 
We  have  an  account  that  we  manage  for 
each  of  the  42  homerooms,  and  about  75 
other  ac'counts  for  clubs  and  activities 
Each  of  our  class  members  is  responsible 
for  helping  us  do  our  bookkeeping  work— 
we  learn  a  great  deal  about  bookkeeping 
by  doing  this  work. 

Nancy  Rixey,  for  example  (Sancy  stands, 
holds  up  checkbook),  writes  all  the  checks. 
She  also  checks  in  the  money  sent  from 
homerooms. 

Shirley  Bogue  (Shirley  stands,  holds  up 

(Continued  on  pay  243) 
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Preparing 


Financial 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Editor 


HIS  IS  THE  TIME  OF  YEAR- 
from  now  through  most  of  the 
month  of  February— when  thou¬ 
sands  of  bookkeepers  and  accountants 
all  over  the  world  are  working  feverishly 
to  finish  business  records  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year.  Small  business  owners,  part¬ 
ners  in  business,  and  stockholders  in 
corporations  are  waiting  anxiously 
(and  sometimes  not  very  patiently)  for 
the  financial  reports  so  important  to 
their  welfare.  In  many  cases,  too,  in¬ 
come-tax  experts  are  begging  book¬ 
keepers  to  make  available  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
government  reports. 

The  month  of  January  presents  an 
opportune  time  for  bookkeeping  teach¬ 
ers  to  explain  or  review  the  practical 
procedures  that  precede  income-tax 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTKT  RUin 

1.  Studenti  enrolled  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  are  eligible  to  participate. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  problems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  ar  by  sub¬ 
scription:  10  tests  a  month,  tor  nine  months, 
cost  only  J2;  eoch  odditionol  subscription  for 
nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teochers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teocher  mutt  «-ite  and  sign  the  stotement 
that  certifies  te  the  eiigiMiity  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  named. 

1.  Print  or  type  o  list  of  the  nomes  of 
students  who  preoare  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  name  whether  the  student 
it  to  receive  (al  the  junior  award,  <bl  the 
senior  aword  or  (cl  the  superior  award,  and 
whether  appli'atlon  it  made  for  o  Ce-tificote 
of  Achievement  (fee,  10  rentsi,  a  gold-and- 
enomel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  50  cents),  or  both 
(fee,  SO  -entsl. 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  on  either 
or  both  problems  ond  ore  named  on  the 
teacher's  'etter,  select  the  one  best  paper 
ond  ottoch  it  to  the  list  ot  names;  if,  upon 
eiominotion  by  BEW  judges,  the  poper  it 
found  comoletely  satisfactory,  the  "best" 
student  will  receive  BEW's  junior  or  senior 
O.B.E.  pin  f'oe.  Moreover,  after  the  judges 
have  examined  all  the  best  papers,  a  special 
Honorable  Mention  list  of  "the  biest  of  the 
best"  student  bookkeepers  will  subsequently 
be  published  in  this  magazine. 

5.  Moil  the  list  of  nomes,  the  one  best 
paper  and  o  check  or  money  order  cove-ing 
t*-*  te*s  to'  Awords  Deportment,  BUSINGS 
EDUCATION  WORLD  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36.  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE: 
February  2,  1953. 

6.  Judges  arc  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M. 
Lange,  and  Dr.  Alon  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of 
the  judges  ore  final. 


Statements 


returns.  Stocktaking  and  the  figuring 
of  inventories  are  topics  that  many  text¬ 
books  treat  lightly.  These  prex^ures 
need  to  be  explained,  described,  and 
illustrated  to  most  students.  The  need 
for  adjustments  follows  logically  the  re¬ 
sults  of  inventorying. 

•  Many  teachers  feel  that  prepara¬ 
tion  of  financial  statements  is  beyond 
the  scxjpe  of  bookkeepers.  There  is  little 
foundation  for  this  feeling  when  book¬ 
keepers  are  intelligent  and  well  trained. 
Often,  a  capable  liookkeeper  can  save 
money  (the  cost  of  accounting  service) 
for  the  proprietor  of  a  small  business. 

Student  bookkeepers  should  be 
taught  that  preparation  of  some  finan¬ 
cial  statements  is  normally  a  part  of 
bookkeeping  duty,  particularly  in  small 
businesses.  The  correct  order  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  ledger  and  in  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  should  be  stressed  in  correlation 
with  the  preparation  of  the  statements. 
Accurate  listing  of  the  account  titles 
facilitates  the  procedure.  Accounts  for 
assets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  al¬ 
ways  precede  those  for  income,  costs, 
and  expenses  in  a  well-ordered  trial 
balance. 

■  The  January  Contest  Problem— 

The  purpose  of  this  month’s  contest 

problem  is  to  review,  emphasize,  and 
test  year-end  procedures  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  The  contest  problem  is  divid^ 
into  three  parts,  and  your  students  can 
earn  either  a  junior,  senior,  or  superior 
certificate  or  pin  for  their  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  solutions.  Please  read  the 
contest  rules  carefully  before  your 
students  start  working  on  the  problem. 

■  Instructions  for  Students— 

Paul  Porter  is  the  proprietor  of  Porter 
House,  a  retail  florist  shop.  He  sells  cut 
flowers,  potted  plants,  shrubs,  and  gar¬ 
dening  equipment.  In  this  contest  prob¬ 
lem,  assume  that  you  serve  as  book¬ 
keeper  for  Mr.  Porter. 

•  Assignment  A— For  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  Pin.  Prepare 
a  Trial  Balance  of  differences  from  the 
account  titles  and  figures  given.  List  the 
accounts  in  order,  according  to  classifi¬ 
cation:  assets,  liabilities,  proprietorship, 
income,  cost  of  merchandise,  and  ex¬ 


penses.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  journal 
paper  or  white  paper  ruled  with  two 
money  columns  at  the  right  side. 

•  Assignment  B—For  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Pin.  Do  Assignment  A  and 
then,  on  back  of  the  paper  used  for 
Assignment  A,  prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1952.  Merchandise  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  business  December  31,  1952, 
was  valued  at  $2,998.86;  supplies  on 
hand,  $125.50;  depreciation  of  equip¬ 
ment,  10  per  cent.  (Note  to  teachers'. 
In  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  depre¬ 
ciation  of  equipment  should  be  listed  as 
an  operating  expense,  $520.00;  supplies 
expense  will  be  $382.52,  the  amount  for 
supplies  shown  in  the  Trial  Balance  less 
the  value  of  supplies  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year.) 

•  Assignment  C—For  a  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Pin.  Complete  Assignments  A 
and  B.  Then  prepare  a  Balance  Sheet 
as  of  December  31,  1952.  You  may  use 
either  pen  and  ink  or  a  typewriter  for 
this  part  of  the  assignment.  (Note  to 
teacher:  Under  assets,  supplies  should 
be  listed  as  $125.50;  equipment,  $5,- 
200.00,  less  reserve  for  depreciation, 
$650.00.) 

■  Ledger  Accounts— 


PAUL  PORTER 
Summary  of  Ledger  Accounts 
December  31,  1952 
Account  Titles  Total  Total 
Debits  Credits 


Accounts  Payable  $18,752.24  $20,108.64 
Accounts 


Receivable 

2,073.22 

61.54 

Cash 

41,693.63 

39,071.02 

Delivery  Expense 

688.01 

Equipment 

5,200.00 

Heat  and  Light 

332.01 

Paul  Porter,  Capital  600.00 

6,400.00 

Advertising  Expense  55.90 

Mdse.  Inventory 

(|an.  1,  1952) 

3592.41 

Notes  Payable 

imoo 

Pay  Roll 

4.404.71 

Prepaid  Insurance 

130.00 

Purchases 

19,036.66 

217.05 

Rent  Expense 

880.00 

Reserve  for 

Depreciation  of 

Equipment 

130.00 

Sales 

201.31 

31,065.67 

Supplies 

508.02 

Taxes 

189.43 

Taxes  Payable 

152.64 

Telephone 

69.01 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

The  correct  total  for  the  Trial  Bal¬ 
ance  of  differences  is  $39,503.40;  Cost 
of  Merchandise  Sold,  in  the  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement,  $19,413.16;  Cross 
Profit  on  Sales,  $11,451.20;  Total  Oper¬ 
ating  Expenses,  $7,521.59;  Net  Profit, 
$3,929.61;  Total  Assets  in  the  Balance 
Sheet,  $12,438.65;  Total  Liabilities, 
$2,709.04;  Present  Capital,  $9,729.61. 
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The  problem  for  the  Contest  will  be  published  in  next  month's  issue 
of  this  magazine. . .  .  There  will  be  three  divisions,  vdth  equal  prizes 
in  each  division:  Public  High  School  Division,  Parochial  High  ^hool 
Division,  and  College  and  Private  Business  School  Division.  .  .  .  So, 
your  pupils  compete  with  their  peers.  .  .  *.  Prizes  include  a  beautiful 
silver  trophy  cup  to  the  winning  school  as  first  prize  in  each  division, 
with  the  Official  Gold-ond-Enamel  O.B.E.  Pin  to  the  teacher  ...  a 
second-prize  banner  to  the  school  and' the  Official  Gold-ond-Enamel 
O.B.E.  Pin  to  the  teacher  of  the  second-place  winners  ...  a  third- 
prize  banner  to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold-ond-Enamel  O.B.E. 
Pin  to  the  teacher  of  the  third-place  wirmers  ...  a  prize-school  banner 
to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold-ond-Enamel  O.B.E.  Pin  to  the 
teacher  of  the  winners  of  the  next  five  places  in  each  division  .  .  . 
and  a  beautiful  O.B.E.  Pin  to  each  student  whose  paper  wins  an 
Honorable  Mention.  .  .  .  The  contest  problem  is  entitled  Treasure 
Trove  and  involves  the  journalizing  of  everyday  business  transac¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  complete  contest  rules  •will  be  published  with  tfie 
problem  in  the  February  issue. 

It  will  be  fun  for 
your  students. 
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WITH  THE  CLOSING  of  the 
last  desk  drawer  and  with  the 
last  scrap  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket  this  week,  thirty-two  years 
of  efforts  to  fit  students  for  a  place  in 
the  selling  field  come  to  a  close. 

The  real  test  of  this  effort  lies  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  students  who 
have  migrated  to  the  “four  corners  of 
the  earth.”  The  effort  has  been  worth 
while.  The  whereabouts  of  many  are 
unknown,  but  many  still  remember  the 
efforts  made  in  their  behalf.  There  is 
the  sportswear  buyer  who  calls  often  on 
her  nights,  to  and  fro,  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York;  the  advertising- 
agency  oumer  who  wires  that  he  hopes 
to  join  us  at  our  next  dinner  group; 
the  boy  who,  for  many  years,  has  been 
a  top  executive  in  a  manufacturing 
business;  the  boy  who  is  almost  alwavs 
a  winner  in  national  display  contests; 
and  so  many  others— both  boys  and 
girls— who  are  rmw  buyers,  managers, 
or  owners  of  their  own  businesses. 
Some  of  our  former  students  are  even 
sending  their  own  children  to  take  the 
same  course. 

H  In  1920,  the  Start— 

It  has  been  a  long  time  in  point  of 
years,  but  such  a  short  time  in  their 
speed  of  passing.  Omaha’s  distribu¬ 
tive  education  program— it  did  not  have 
so  fancy  a  name  in  those  days— was 
the  “brain  child”  of  Dwight  E.  Porter, 
principal  of  a  newly  established  com¬ 
mercial  high  school,  the  off-shoot  of  an 
academic  school. 

Offering  a  few  classes  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  and  typewriting,  this 
academic  high  school  found  the  num¬ 
bers  of  students  too  great  to  cope  with. 
Consequently,  part  of  the  school  was 
moved  to  a  condemned  grade-school 
building  that  had  been  repaired  to  pass 
inspection.  Like  Topsy,  the  new  Corri- 
merce  High  “just  growed,”  until  it  was 
utilizing  store  buildings,  temporary 
buildings,  an  old  garage,  and  what¬ 
not,  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

During  this  period  of  growth  a  siu- 
vey  was  made  of  graduates.  Figures 
showed  so  large  a  percentage  of  gradu¬ 
ates  going  into  stores  that  it  seemed 
exp)edient  to  give  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  for  this  field.  So  it  was 
that,  in  1920,  fresh  from  three  years 
as  a  department-store  training  director, 
I  began  my  new  venture. 

No  precedent  had  been  established! 
No  texts!  No  plan!  One  thing  we 
knew— no  textbook  or  project  could  take 
the  place  of  actual  experience  on  the 
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job.  So,  two  years  of  actual  work 
experience  (part-time— with  a  minimum 
of  3  hours  a  day)  was  made  a  require¬ 
ment. 

We  were  forced  to  begin  operations 
in  a  store  building  still  containing  a 
counter,  shelves,  and  two  show  win¬ 
dows.  Student  enthusiasm  and  imagina¬ 
tion  made  capital  of  these  facilities;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  shelves  were 
stocked  with  empty  cans,  cartons,  and 
bottles.  These  later  were  replaced  with 
the  “real  thing”  by  Omaha  wholesalers 
and  distributors.  The  manager  of  the 
local  office  of  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company  gave  us  a  register  that  we 
were  able  to  use  for  more  than  15  years. 

■  Model  Stores  at  “Tech”  in  1923— 

When  the  .school  moved  to  a  new 

building  in  1923  and  took  the  new 
name  of  Technical  High  School,  the 
experiment  of  a  model  store  had  proved 
so  valuable  that  our  new  building 
included  two  model  stores— one,  a  gro¬ 
cery  to  be  used  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses  for  sophomore  students;  and  the 
other,  a  small  shop  where  notions  and 
yard  goods  were  sold  and  sophomore 
students  received  actual  experience  in 
handling  customers.  Recently  this  shop 
was  remodeled,  with  the  financial  help 
of  the  Associated  Retailers,  and  school 
supplies  and  novelties  were  added  to 
the  stock.  With  its  bleached  wood 
pastel  walls,  mirrored  fitting  rooms, 
and  fine  display  units,  the  store  gives 
a  modern,  up-to-date  setting  for  our 
training  operations. 

■  An  Emerging  Program  of  Study— 

“WTiat  to  teach”  was  a  real  problem 

at  the  beginning.  No  courses  of  study 
were  available;  no  textbooks  could  be 
had.  The  first  teaching  was  done  from 
a  maniLScript  furnish^  by  Frederick 
G.  Nichols,  then  in  charge  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  for  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and  now  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  Today  there  is  a  wealth  of  good 


textbook  material,  written  by  persons 
experienced  in  the  field. 

By  contrast,  today  we  have  a  well- 
co-ordinated  course  of  study  offering 
Textiles  and  Merchandise  Information; 
Advertising  and  Display;  Retail  Credits 
and  Merchandise  Arithmetic;  and  Sales¬ 
manship.  These  courses  are  required 
of  the  co-operative  part-time  student 
who  still  must  spend  a  minimum  of  3 
hours  per  day,  5  days  per  week,  on  the 
job. 

Preceding  the  courses  listed,  our 
sophomore  students  have  a  semester 
of  general  business  followed  by  an 
introductory  sales  course,  offered  in 
conjunction  with  experience  in  the 
model  store. 

■  And  a  Clientel— 

In  those  early  days,  it  was  difficult 
to  interest  merchants  in  the  program 
and  to  find  girls  who  wanted  such  train¬ 
ing.  The  1952  annual  report  shows 
53  girls  and  58  boys  enrolled.  Sixty 
firms  co-operated  as  training  stations 
for  the  high  school  program  in  1952. 
Today,  programs  operate  in  three  of 
our  Omaha  high  schools. 

At  the  beginning  teachers,  too,  were 
a  problem!  Where  could  one  find  in¬ 
structors  with  retail  experience  who 
were  trained  to  be  teachers?  Today 
we  are  able  to  find  instructors  with  the 
proper  qualifications,  for  colleges  are 
offering  courses  designed  to  prepare 
the  Distributive  Education  instructor. 
These  instructors  are  bringing  to  their 
classrooms  not  only  teaching  techniques, 
but  also  the  latest  materials  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  Information,  Advertising,  Dis¬ 
play,  Principles  and  Practices  in  Re¬ 
tailing,  Retail  Buying,  Fa.shion, 
Merchandising,  and  Store  Operation. 

The  success  we  have  achieved  in  our 
Omaha  program  could  not  have  come 
about  had  it  not  been  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Allen  T.  Hupp,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Retailers.  Through  de¬ 
pression  and  war  and  the  changing 
economic  picture,  he  has  been  solidly 
behind  us. 

■  Looking  Ahead- 

Distributive  education  has  come  a 
long  way.  The  phenomenal  rise  of  the 
popular  adult  training  program  indi¬ 
cates  one  new  phase  of  the  D.E.  pro¬ 
gram,  just  beginning,  that  is  certain 
to  grow. 

So  long  as  we  have  stores,  we  will 
need  salespeople  who,  because  of  the 
increasing  cost,  must  produce  more 
sales  at  less  cost— and  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  can  do  the  training  job. 
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Suppose  you  learned  today  that  you  were  to  set  up 
an  office-machines  course  for  next  September  .  .  . 


Planning  Your  Office-Machines  Course 


LLOYD  E.  BAUCHAM 
Atlanta  Division 
University  of  Georgia 


Everywhere  in  the  united  states  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  efficient  operators  of  office  machines; 
just  look  at  the  want-ad  section  of  any  newspaper. 
Increased  mechanization  of  the  business  office  and  of  the 
retail  store  has  brought  about  a  great  need  for  skilled  oper¬ 
ators,  trained  operators.  Instruction  in  office  machines  is 
mounting  in  importance.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
you,  therefore,  if  today  you  are  told  that  you  are  to  set  up  a 
course  in  office-machines  instruction  in  your  school  for 
next  fall.  What  planning  steps  must  you  undertake? 

■  A  Separate  or  Integrated  Course?— 

The  first  matter  to  resolve  is  whether  office  machines  will 
be  taught  as  part  of  the  office-practice  course,  along  with 
filing  and  office  procedures,  or  whether  the  instruction  will 
be  given  in  a  separate  course  dealing  exclusively  with  ma¬ 
chine  operation. 

It  is  likely  that,  today,  most  instruction  in  office  machines 
is  included  in  the  schools’  secretarial-practice,  office-practice, 
or  clerical-practice  offerings.  The  cost  of  machines,  the 
relatively  few  students  who  can  be  trained  on  each  machine, 
and  the  need  in  every  school  for  training  in  office  procedures 
(which  takes  school  time,  too)  have  led  many  schools  to 
expand  their  office-practice  training  to  include  training  in 
office  machines,  rather  than  to  institute  separate  courses  in 
the  machine  operations.  In  such  circumstances,  few  ma¬ 
chines  are  ordinarily  “covered”;  and  these  few  are  covered 
only  on  a  general  “acquaintanceship”  basis. 

It  is  also  likely  that,  tomorrow,  office-machine  instruction 
will  be  in  special,  intensive,  exclusive  courses.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  real  competency  on  machines  takes  time,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  training;  it  is  not  something  that  emerges  when 
the  training  and  time  are  sandwiched  between  lessons  on 
office  organization  and  routines  and  when  the  equipment 
can  be  used  for  just  a  few  hours  in  a  semester. 

More  and  more  schools  are  realizing  that  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  is  important  enough  to  stand  alone,  to  take  a  rightful 
and  full-sized  place  in  the  business  curriculum.  Already, 
some  teacher-training  institutions  are  offering  full-fledged 
mastery  courses  for  the  training  of  machines  instructors. 
Metropolitan  areas  that  have  special  commercial  schools 
and  adult  programs,  responding  to  the  local  demand  for 
genuine  expertness  in  machine  operators,  are  offering  whole 
terms  of  instruction  on  individual  machines.  And  many 
areas,  realizing  that  even  small  or  medium-sized  offices  now¬ 
adays  have  calculating  machines,  duplicating  machines. 


billing  machines,  and  transcribing  machines,  are  providing 
training  well  beyond  the  mere  acquaintance  level. 

If  yours  is  a  small  school,  you  may  have  to  plan  for 
training  to  be  integrated  with  one  of  the  “practice”  courses; 
but  look  ahead  toward  the  day— and  expect  it— when  your 
machines  course  will  be  a  separate  one. 

■  What  Course  Objectives?— 

Machine  instruction  can  be  conducted  on  three  levels— 
casual  acquaintanceship  (what  the  machine  looks  like,  what 


It’ll  take  a  lot  of  planning  before  you  get  the 
administrator’s  approval! 


it  is  generally  used  for,  the  principles  of  its  operation); 
familiarization  (how  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  on  the 
machine);  and  proficiency  (professional,  employable  level 
of  skill  in  operating  the  machine). 

This  classification  is  a  general  one  only;  it  is  fully  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  a  machine  as  the  Comptometer:  The  acquaint¬ 
anceship  level  would  be  what  one  might  learn  by  reading 
about  the  machine  in  a  book  and  trying  a  few  operations  on 
it.  The  familiarization  level  would  be  developed  by,  per¬ 
haps,  practice  on  it  for  15  to  20  class  periods.  The  profi¬ 
ciency  level  would  require  no  less  than  75  to  100  class 
periods.  Machines  that  are  simpler  to  use  might  not  have 
three  levels  of  achievement  in  their  instruction.  Most  course 
planners  in  office  machirres,  however,  think  in  terms  of  the 
three  levels. 

The  achievement  levels  appropriate  for  the  course  you 
are  planning  will  be  governed  by  the  machines  you  have, 
the  length  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  each,  and  the 
vocational  requirements  of  your  community.  An  essential 
step  in  planning,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
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objectives  appropriate  to  the  machines,  time,  and  local 
requirements;  such  a  statement  becomes  a  guide  post  by 
whicn  to  make  many  decisions. 

A  typical,  and  a  very  good,  statement  of  course  objectives 
is  the  touuwing,  recommended  by  i:'lace  tor  macoine  instruc¬ 
tion  m  a  course  ot  training  tor  general-clericat  employees:' 


—To  meet  the  needs  of  office  training  for  pupils  for  information 
about  tne  office  uiadunes 

—  io  iammanze  Uie  pupil  with  kinds  of  office  machines  and 
the  degree  to  wluch  Uiey  are  used  in  tbe  local  commumty 

—  iu  give  tbe  pupil  au  mitial  employment  pronuency  on  office 
maclunes  most  tretiuently  used  in  tbe  local  community 

—  io  taiiiUianze  ibe.  pupil  witb  tbe  nature  and  proper  use  of 
infrequently  used  machines 

— lo  teach  utbce  uiactunes  and  related  terminology 

—To  give  the  pupu  job  descriptions  lor  otbce-maciiines  occu¬ 
pations,  to  euiph^ize  opporiumues  m  the  held 

Many  writers  have  suggested  criteria  to  use  when  deciding 
on  what  machines  to  purchase.  Une  ot  the  best  enumera¬ 
tions  of  criteria  is  that  of  Whitcralt,  who  recommends 
selecting:* 

—Equipment  that  will  teach  basic  operating  techniques 

—Equipment  that  is  commonly  found  in  modem  otnces 

—Equipment  lor  which  instrucUonal  material  and  low-cost 
supplies  are  available 

— nqmpment  that  has  a  reputation  for  dependable,  long-term 
service,  with  low  cost  maintenance  and  readily  available  repair 
service 

—Low-cost  hand-operated  modeb  that  can  be  used  to  teach 
the  basic  techniques 

-Une  or  mure  power-driven  modeb 

—One  or  more  calculators  with  keyboard  capacities  similar  to 
those  m  common  use  in  the  area 

—One  or  mure  adding-bsting  machines,  having  the  direct  sub¬ 
traction  feature. 

—A  variety  of  types,  makes,  and  modeb 

— Eqmpment  that  can  be  pmchased,  if  funds  are  available, 
instead  ot  rented  (but  special  equipment  that  will  be  used  only 
lor  a  short  period  should  be  rent^ ) 

—Desks  and  chairs  designed  to  specifications  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  equipment  recommends  for  tlie  operation  of  the 
machine  at  the  skill  level  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue 

Whitcraft  abo  Ibted  type^  of  material  that  ought  not  to 
be  selected:  expensive,  complicated  machines;  extremely 
simple  machines,  which  can  be  operated  after  just  a  few 
hours  of  instruction  and  practice;  machines  that  are  oper¬ 
ated  in  special  ways,  so  t^t  they  are  better  learned  on  the 
job;  and  equipment  that  may  quickly  become  obsolete. 

Before  making  any  selections  or  purchases,  compare  prices 
and  values.  Sources  of  equipment,  prices  and  discounts, 
guarantees,  service  contracts,  and  the  like  are  important  in 
the  selection  of  equipment.  One  excellent  source  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  names  and  addresses  b  the  O.  A.  Buyers  Index, 
which  is  brought  up  to  date  annually  and  includes  all  the 
manufacturers  of  equipment  that  b  suitable  for  offices  and 
schoob.  Another  excellent  source  b  the  advertising  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  periodicals;  a  manufacturer  who  b  aware  of 
training  problems  and  has  prepared  training  aids  whose 
availabihty  he  advertises  to  business  teachers  b  likely  to  be 
familiar  with  and  most  co-operative  in  meeting  selection, 
budget,  programming,  and  other  problems  of  the  office- 
machines  instructor. 

The  following  b  a  Ibt  of  machines  that  could  be  logically 
included  in  your  office-machines  class: 

—Calculating  machines,  including  key-driven  calculators  (like 
the  Burroughs,  the  Comptometer,  the  Plus),  full-keyboard  adding¬ 
listing  machines  (like  the  Burroughs,  Barrett,  Clary,  Monroe,  Na- 
bonal,  R.  C.  Allen,  Victor),  ten-key  adding-listing  machines  (like 
the  Barrett,  Olivetti,  Remington  Rand,  Swift,  Underwood,  Vic¬ 
tor),  rotary  calculators  (like  tbe  Monroe,  Marchant,  and  Friden), 

•Irene  PUc&  “General  Clerical — Essential  Terminal  Preraration  for 
All  Buaineaa  Graduatea,*'  VBEA  Forum,  February,  1950. 

'John  E.  Whitcraft,  ‘‘Criteria  for  Selecting  Euuipment,”  UBEA  Forum 
Uuy,  1950. 


and  printing  calculators  (like  the  Remington  Rand,  Underwood 
SuiKlstrand,  and  Olivetti  )<* 

—Duplicating  machines,  including  stencil  duplicators  (like  the 
A.  B.  uick  Mimeograpii,  Speed-o-rriut),  spirit  duplicators  (like 
the  Ditto,  Rex-o-Grapn),  and  type-set  dupucatois  (like  Multi¬ 
graph) 

—Transcribing  machines,  such  as  Edipbone,  SoundScriber, 
Audograph,  Dicutphone,  Rex,  VV  ebstcr-Chicago,  etc. 

—Electric  typewriters,  as  the  IBM,  Underwood,  Remington, 
Royal  (Smith-Corona  and  R.  C.  Alien  are  expected  to  bave 
electrics  soon,  too) 

—Special  machines,  funds  permitting,  including  such  as  book- 
keepmg-posting  machines,  check-wnUng  machines,  mailing  and 
adaressmg  machines,  and  a  switch  board  (PBX  preferred) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  consider  also  other  machines 
that  may  be  particularly  important  in  the  job  market  in 
your  field.  In  communities  in  which  key-punch  and  machine 
sorting  b  assuming  prominence,  you  may  find  it  advisable 
to  include  training  in  key-punch  operation,  for  example. 

In  planning  your  macliine  selection,  you  must  “work  both 
ends  against  the  middle”— that  b,  you  must  make  a  careful 
Ibting  of  machines,  weighing  the  relative  importance  of  each 
machine  on  your  Ibt;  then  you  must  calculate  the  cost  of 
the  machines,  and  finally  make  an  adjustment  between  the 
Ibt  of  machines  you  can  afford  and  must  have  as  an  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum. 

■  Who  Will  Be  Admitted  to  the  Course? — 

The  writer  may  have  deferred  this  question  too  long  in 
thb  discussion.  It  could  be  that  you,  in  your  school,  must 
desigii  the  course  and  machines  around  the  pupib  rather 
than  design  the  course,  select  the  machines,  and  then  set  up 
prerequbites  for  the  students.  Thus,  if  your  school  views 
office-machine  instruction  as  part  of  the  secretarial-practice 
course,  your  admittees  are  the  regular  secretarial-practice 
students.  But  more  schoob  are  viewing  office-machine  in¬ 
struction  as  a  separate  and  special  opportunity;  and  schools 
that  take  thb  view  must,  of  course,  as  in  determining  any 
other  major  specialization,  set  up  the  training  program  and 
specify  the  entrance  and  terminal  requirements. 

The  prerequisites  for  students  to  whom  the  office-machine 
experience  is  supplementary,  as  is  the  case  when  stenography 
students  are  admitted  to  office  machuies  for  practice  on 
transcribing  equipment  and  electric  typing,  will  be  of  a 
different  sort  from  the  prerequisites  for  students  whose 
objective  b  to  develop  a  job-getting  skill  on  one  or  two 
particular  machines.  The  “supplementary  student”  will 
doubtless  have  the  background  experiences  that  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  it  b  obvious  that  the  student  who  is  to  use  the 
electric  typewriter  in  the  office-machines  laboratory  should 
have  already  learned  how  to  typewrite.  Similarly,  students 
who  have  learned  to  transcribe  from  shorthand  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  transcribe  from  dictation  machines  than  will 
the  student  who  has  never  learnt»i  to  set  up  letters,  to  para¬ 
graph,  to  spell,  to  punctuate,  etc.,  before  coming  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory.  A  background  of  mathematics  and  bookkeeping  b 
advantageous  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of 
calculating  and  bookkeeping-posting  machines. 

But,  for  the  studenb  who  will  specialize  on  one  or  two 
machines,  the  question  of  prerequisites  b  different  and 
hinges  on  what  you  accept  to  be  the  role  of  inteUigence  in 
machine  operation.  Some  educators  believe  that,  with  an 
outlay  as  expensive  as  is  machine  equipment,  only  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  better-than-average  mental  ability  should  be 
admitted  to  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more 
who  believe  that  the  learner  of  average  or  even  below- 
average  mental  ability  is  more  desirable;  Buchen*  for  ex¬ 
ample,  believes  that  students  with  vivid  imaginations  and 
great  ambition  (particularly  those  with  a  high  I.Q.)  are 

*  For  an  excellent  discutsion  of  the  various  kinds  of  calculators,  see 

iames  R.  Meehan,  “There  Are  5  Different  Kinds  of  Calculators/*  Today’s 
ecttiary,  November,  1952,  pages  128*130. 

•  Harvey  A.  Buchen,  “Omce  Slachines  Versus  Office  Practice,**  Balance 
Sheet,  Feoruary,  19S0,  pages  258-259. 
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intrigued  momentarily  by  the  machines  but  eventually  find 
rha>  the  machines  do  not  challenge  them  suificiently  to 
maintain  their  interest.  For  the  average  student,  machine 
instruction  represents  an  activity  that  he  can  master  step  by 
step  without  going  in  “too  deep”  and  yet  in  which  he  can 
find  continuous  challenge. 

You  will  probably  find  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
setting  up  of  prerequisites  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  skill 
objectives  and  operating  procedures  of  the  individual  ma¬ 
chines.  The  below-average  student  can  become  a  happy 
master  of  duplicating  but  would  be  hopelessly  lost  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  master  the  modern  Friden  machine;  whereas,  a 
superior  student  whose  interest  in  duphcating  may  be  mo¬ 
mentary  may  find  that  the  Friden  represents  an  unlimited 
challenge. 

■  Who  Will  Teach  the  Course?— 

The  instructor  must  be  familiar  with  and  able  to  operate 
efficiently  the  equipment  that  is  to  be  taught.  Unfortunately, 
few  teacher-traimng  institutions  offer  opportunities  for  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  to  master  office  machines— although,  happily, 
there  is  a  growing  trend  for  colleges  to  offer  this  kind  of 
preparation. 

The  untrained  teacher  must  develop  the  skill  required  by 
self-instruction,  in  which  case  he  studies  the  instruction 
books  that  are  available,  works  out  all  the  problems,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  seeks  to  develop  a  reasonable  skill.  But  the 
teacher  must  do  more:  must  visit  the  offices  of  machine 
distributors,  to  see  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
equipment;  must  ceaselessly  search  for  literature  about  new 
models;  must  read  the  growing  number  of  arU^es  in  business 
education  periodicals  about  machine  operation  and  machine 
instruction. 

But  the  unskilled  instructor  need  not  despair.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  books,  both  those  provided  by  manufacturers  and  those 
provided  by  textbook  publishers,  are  now  excellent  for 
nearly  all  equipment.  A.  B.  Dick  has  a  superior  text  on 
operating  the  Mimeograph;  Ditto,  Inc.,  has  introduced  an 
excellent,  and  free,  set  of  job-instruction  sheets  for  mastering 
the  D-10  model;  Monroe  has  produced  a  very  fine  program 
of  training  aids  for  developing  the  efficient  “Rhythm-add” 
technique  of  using  the  Monroe  Adding-Listing  Machine;  Dic¬ 
taphone,  Ediphone,  and  SoundScriber  have  produced  what 
amount  to  package  courses  of  instruction;  Gregg  has  a  whole 
series  of  “how  to  operate”  textworkbooks.  There  is  no  lack 
of  excellent  training  material. 

Moreover,  as  further  consolation  to  the  untrained  instruc¬ 
tor,  the  skill-training  procedures  so  common  in  typewriting 
are  almost  completely  applicable  to  skill  training  on  ma¬ 
chines— the  preview,  the  pressure  practice,  the  maintenance 
of  progress  records,  the  practice  patterns,  the  warmup,  the 
spurt  drive,  and  so  on. 

■  What  Training  Approach  Will  Be  Used?— 

There  are  three  methods  of  teaching  office  machines:  the 
battery  plan,  the  integrated-office  plan,  and  the  rotation  plan. 

•  The  rotation  plan  is  the  one  most  frequently  used.  It  is 
especially  desirable  in  courses  where  the  primary  objective 
is  acquaintanceship  with  each  of  several  different  machines 
(as  is  the  case  in  classes  with  few  machines  and  a  large 
enrollment).  With  this  plan,  many  pupils  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  just  a  few  machines— but  the  result,  one  must 
remember,  is  acquaintanceship,  not  expertness.  The  plan 
consists  of  rotating  students,  one  after  another,  to  each  kind 
of  machine;  the  number  of  periods  the  student  spends  on 
each  machine  will  depend  more  upon  the  speed  with  which 
the  rotation  cycle  must  be  completed  than  upon  the  amount 
of  instruction  really  needed  for  mastering  each  machine.  A 
complete  description  of  this  method  was  published  here 
by  Eisen.® 

•  The  battery  plan  requires  that  the  laboratory  be 

•Norman  B.  Eiacn,  **How  to  Organize  the  Rotation  Plan,**  Business 
Education  \Voftu>«  October*  1951.  pages  67*69. 


equipped  with  several  machines  of  each  type,  so  that  all  the 
jjupils— or  a  team  of  several  of  them— can  be  trained  on  the 
machines  at  the  same  time,  working  under  the  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  rather  than  mainly  witn  text  materials 
under  teacher  supervision.  Few  schools  have  a  whole  room 
full  of  one  kind  ot  machine;  most  schools  that  have  enough 
machines  for  battery  instruction  use  a  general  rotation  plan 
by  groups  of  students,  moving  as  a  team,  rather  than  as 
individuals;  and  the  teacher  gives  direct  instruction  to 
each  team. 

Thus,  if  a  school  had  five  each  of  four  machines,  the 
students  would  work  in  squads  of  five;  in  the  course  of  a 
term  they  would  spend  a  quarter  of  their  time  on  each 
kind  of  machine.  By  contrast,  if  the  school  had  one  each 
of  twenty  machines,  each  student  would  spend  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  his  class  periods  on  each  machine,  by  the  rotation 
plan.  In  the  latter  plan,  the  student  would  develop  an 
acquaintanceship  with  each  of  twenty  machines,  but  no 
real  skill  on  any  one;  by  the  battery  plan,  each  student  would 
develop  a  famiUarity,  perhaps  a  vocation  skill,  on  each  ot 
four  machines. 

•  The  integrated-office  plan  seeks  to  simulate  a  b\isiness 
office.  Machines  necessary  for  the  full  cycle  of  office  pro¬ 
cedure  are  obtained;  and  training  routines  are  predicated  on 
“office  style”  work-fiow,  with  each  student  given  a  chance 
at  each  office  station,  and  with  each  office  station  dignified 
by  an  office  title. 

This  plan  is  valuable  in  that  it  provides  real  office  experi¬ 
ence  and  gives  an  overview  of  office  routines  and  an  inte¬ 
gration  ot  operating  procedures.  Some  teachers  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  much  motion  and  time  is  lost  in  this  plan  and 
that  not  enough  time  is  given  for  the  student  to  master  the 
machines  involved— the  office  experience  is  provided  at  the 
expense  of  machine  mastery  and  practice,  so  that  the  gain 
in  understanding  is  paralleled  by  a  loss  in  skill  achievement. 

You  would  be  wise  to  start  with  the  rotation  plan.  As 
your  enrollment  increases  and  you  can  justify  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  duplicate  machines,  you  may  gradually  transfer 
to  a  battery  plan.  Whether  you  would  take  the  final  step 
of  setting  up  the  model-office  plan,  possibly  as  a  culminat¬ 
ing  activity,  would  depend  on  yoiu:  ingenuity,  your  re¬ 
sources,  and  your  enthusiasm— the  model-office  plan  is 
extremely  complex. 

One  final  consideration:  No  matter  what  plan  you  use, 
it  is  likely  that  you  will  have  some  students  for  whom  you 
have  special  training  objectives— the  youngster  whom  you 
encourage  to  specialize  only  on  multigraphing,  for  example, 
or  on  using  transcribing  machines.  Such  students  may  be 
deviates  trom  the  general  class  battery  or  rotation  plan. 

And  it  is  likely  that  all  students,  teth  normal  and  de¬ 
viates,  will  be  trained  through  the  use  of  job  sheets— sheets 
on  which  you  (or  the  textbook  author,  since  most  textbooks 
in  this  area  are  organized  on  a  job-assignment  basis)  enu¬ 
merate  the  learning  and  practice  activities  for  particular 
steps  in  operating  particular  machines.  The  student’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  his  working  his  way,  sheet  by  sheet, 
tlirough  a  whole  series  of  job  sheets,  often  with  the  direct 
assistance  of  the  instructor  but  more  often  merely  under 
the  instructor’s  watchful  supervision— with  such  a  diversity 
of  instruction  to  be  given,  the  teacher  is  more  of  demon¬ 
strator-supervisor  than  “teacher.” 

■  Summary  of  Planning- 

In  summary,  then,  it  appears  that  planning  for  a  new 
course  in  office-machine  instruction  is  much  like  planning 
any  new  curriculum  offering: 

—You  decide  on  the  scope  of  the  course:  Is  it  to  be  an  expanded 
element  in  a  present  course  or  a  wholly  new  subject  offering? 

—You  set  up  objectives  for  the  course 

—You  decide  on  the  tools  of  instruction— the  machines  you  need 

—You  consider  prerequisites  for  the  training 

—You  ascertain  that  you  have  a  qualified  teacher 

—You  organize  the  instruction  into  some  kind  of  systematic 
plan 
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'  "  Says  this  plain  and  timely  message:  These 

days  of  national  defense  pressure, 
businessmen  have  been  probing  the  industrial  processes, 
looking  for  economies  and  short*cuts,  when  paperwork  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  savings  and  speed-ups.  All  of  business, 
iistry,  is  only  dead  equipment  without  paperwork  to  make  it  go! 


Paperwork  is  the  slow-up  or  speed-up  of  business,  and  speeding  paperwork  is 
ditto’s  business.  The  more  you  know  about  DITTO.the  better  equipped  you 
are  for  resultful  teaching— for  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  DEPENDS  ON  DITTO! 


Take  two  otherwise  equally  trained  students.  One  grasps  business 
function  by  understanding  DITTO.  The  other  does  not.  Which 
has  the  "edge”  in  employment  and  business  progress? 


FREE!  5- WON  DITTO*  (OUSE 


NOW  AVAILABLE-a  course  of  five  30-minute 
lessons  covering  DITTO  operation  and  function 
—printed  in  reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may 
have  personal  lesson  sheets. 


•  DinO,  Ine.,  2200  W.  HorriioB 

!  Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  ob 
I  me  the  5-lesson  DITTO  Coarse. 

I  My  Name - - - 

!  School - - - - 


"  Appearing  currently  in 
Time,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News, 
Fortune,  Business  V'eek,  etc. 
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Using  Dramatics 


(Continued  from  page  235) 

forms)  files  all  receipts,  all  requests  for 
checks,  and  all  account  sheets.  She  al«> 
helps  the  group  that  receives  homeroom 
deposits  from  the  third-floor  rooms. 

Charlene  Caudle  ( Charlene  stands,  holds 
up  forms)  records  all  receipts  and  requests 
for  checks  in  the  ledger.  This  is  a  special 
job  that  one  student  fills— until  she  makes 
an  error;  then  the  job  passes  on  to  another 
student.  Charlene  holds  the  record  for 
this  year:  24  days,  so  far,  without  one 
error! 

Monica  Maxey  ( Monica  stands  and  holds 
up  forms)  has  been  checking  the  daily 
entries  in  the  ledger  and  helps  check  home¬ 
room  deposits. 

Richard  Gunn  ( Richard  stands  and 
holds  up  forms)  makes  out  thi?  deposits 
that  go  from  the  school  to  the  bank— the 
Mercantile  Trust— and  sees  that  our  records 
of  deposits  and  withdrawals  balance  with 
the  bank  statement.  He  also  assists  Robert 
Ragan  (who  waves)  over  there  at  Table  2, 
where  the  deposits  from  the  homerooms 
on  the  second  floor  come  in. 

.Vfysr‘lf— I  work  with  Arlene  Sloan  (who 
waves)  at  Table  1,  where  we  receive  de¬ 
posits  from  the  homerooms  on  the  first 
fltxrr.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  I  “prove” 
the  reconls  for  the  month  and  then  make 
a  duplicate  report  of  the  accounts. 

\ow  that  you  have  met  the  group  of 
bookkeepers  on  the  stage,  let’s  visit  our 
classnrom.  If  you  were  to  walk  into  R(X)m 
220  during  the  homeroom  period  or  the 
first  period,  you  might  see  and  hear  the 
following: 

Maxey:  (Takes  account  deposit  and 
counts  money). 

Rixey:  This  request  for  a  check  is  for 
$31.  But  look— it  has  not  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Holloway. 

■Adams:  We’ll  have  to  send  it  back  for 
him  to  sign,  then. 

Gunn  :  I  need  the  total  cash  figure,  from 
the  ledger,  to  see  whether  my  deposit 
amount  is  correct. 

Caudle:  Just  a  minute,  and  I  will  give 
it  to  you.  ( Rushes  to  adding,  machine  and 
adds  a  few  numbers.  He  gives  the  tape 
to  Gunn.) 

Gunn:  One  of  us  is  wrong. 

Maxey:  How  much  is  it  off? 

Gunn:  One  dollar— even. 

Bot.ue:  (Points  to  short  pile.)  Is  this 
supposed  to  be  $10? 

Gunn:  Yes. 

Caudi-e:  Let’s  count  (docs  so).  .Ah, 
nine  dollars. 

Gunn:  TTiat’s  it. 

Adams:  (To  group)  It’s  9:30.  Let’s 
check  the  money  received.  (Adding  ma¬ 
chines  are  hu.sy.) 

Bocue:  There  is  a  receipt  missing  from 
Miss  Totten’s  file. 

Caudle:  What  number? 

Bocue:  \o.  4.5851. 

Caudle:  I  have  it— I  just  finished  re¬ 
cording  it. 

Bocue:  Good,  all  the  receipts  are  filed 
to  date. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbia,  Missouri 

Business  considers  slogans  essential.  To  sell  products,  adver¬ 
tisers  keep  repeating  them  over  and  over  again.  To  sell  consumer-education 
concepts,  slogans  may  be  created  and  emphasized  by  means  of  the  blacklxjard, 
bulletin  board,  and  posters. 

Some  good  slogans  are:  “Too  Much  Month  at  the  End  of  Money,”  “A 
Budget  Is  a  Means  to  an  End,”  “Are  Your  Mistakes  Hanging  in  Your  Closet,” 
’Think  Before  You  Buy,”  “What  the  Big  Print  Gives  You,  the  Little  Print 
Takes  Away,”  “Use  What  You  Have,”  “Live  Within  Your  Income,”  “Are  You 
a  Good  Consumer-Gitizen,”  “Invest  in  Yourself,”  “Read  Your  Labels,”  “Be¬ 
fore  You  Invest,  Investigate,”  and  “Getting  the  Goods  on  the  Goods.” 

■  Health  Insurance- 

In  1951,  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  published  three  booklets 
on  Health  Insurance  Plans  in  the  U.  S.  Part  I  is  a  summary  of  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Part  H  continues  the  report  with 
appendixes  on  health  problems.  Part  III  states  the 
Activities  of  Government  in  the  Field  of  Health 
Services.  These  reports  will  enable  the  teacher,  or 
an  older  or  superior  student,  to  supplement  the 
text  on  such  topics  as  insurance  costs  and  lienefits, 
medical  costs.  Blue  Cross  Commis.sion,  Blue  Shield 
C.’ommission,  Co-operative  Health  Federation  ot 
America,  Social  Security  Administration,  American 
.Medical  Association,  characteristics  of  ten  compre¬ 
hensive  metlical-care  plans  in  the  U.  S.,  and  local, 
state,  and  Federal  Government  health  activities. 

■  Consumer  Education  and  New  Year’s  Resolutions— 
Perhaps  the  consumer-education  student  may  not  see  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  his  special  area  and  the  resolutions  he  makes  on  the  first  day  or  week 
of  January.  I  do  not  mean  the  frivolous  resolutions  made  one  day  and  broken 
the  next,  but  a  rethinking  of  his  aims  in  life  with  a  resolve  to  carry  out  those 
aims.  Serious  resolutions  are  goals,  goals  are  choices,  and  choices  may  depend 
on  money, 

•  If  the  high  school  senior  plans  to  attend  college  in  the  fall,  he  has  a 
definite  goal.  He  may  need  to  resolve  to  do  without  unnecessary  items  and 
to  find  a  job  from  which  he  will  derive  an  income  that  he  can  partly  save 
and  partly  spend  for  clothes  and  eejuipment  that  he  may  need,  not  only  in 
the  coming  months,  but  also  (to  a  greater  degree)  when  he  is  away  from 
home.  He  may  wish  to  plan  a  college  budget  or  compile  college  costs;  he 
may  wish  to  learn  how  to  buy  a  suit  wisely;  he  may  wish  to  learn  what  to 
look  for  in  luggage  or  in  portable  Wpewriters  or  in  manv  other  useful  college 
items.  After  the  goals  are  set  up,  questions  may  be  asked  on  how  to  carry 
out  the  goals.  The  principles  of  consumer  economics  will  provide  many  ot 
the  answers. 

■  A  Yearly  Consumer  Schedule — 

Plan  now  to  have  consumer  education  fit  in  with  the  spirit  of  each  month 
of  the  school  year.  In  January,  emphasize  goals  and  ways  to  expedite  them 
financially.  In  February,  when  students  in  many  states  are  somewhat  confined 
to  their  homes  because  of  inclement  weather,  the  student  may  find  an  interest 
in  renovating  a  bedroom  or  “rec”  room,  in  determining  the  costs  of  indoor 
hobbies,  and  maybe  dreaming  of  his  future  home  with  its  costs,  mortgage, 
construction,  and  upkeep. 

•  The  first  part  of  March  is  an  ideal  time  to  be  concerned  with  taxes.  A 
current  news  item  states  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  plans  to  teach 
high  school  pupils  about  income  tax  records  and  reports  because  it  is  fed 
up  with  the  errors  made  by  one  out  of  four  parents. 

•  Spring  clothes  are  the  interest  of  young  people  in  April.  A  study  of 
advertising  and  labels  is  a  fine  correlation.  Cost  of  grooming  may  be  a  sup- 
plementarv  area.  The  cost  of  travel  by  all  methods  of  transportation  can  be 
considered  in  May.  And  in  June,  the  high  school  student  seems  to  think  only 
of  recreation  and  vacation— another  delightful  consumer-education  topic. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Pliitedelpliia,  Pennsylvania 


Many  distributive  education  teachers  are  greatly  concerned 

about  their  future  status  because  of  the  recent  difficulties  in  Washington. 
In  most  cases,  these  fears  are  groundless.  We  know  of  no  programs  that  have 
been  closed  merely  because  of  lack  of  Federal  funds.  The  extraordinary  job 
being  done  in  D.E.  is  not  being  overlooked.  Local 
boards  look  to  state  funds  to  supplement  the  loss 
from  federal  appropriations.  If  these  are  insufficient, 
then  the  local  boards  will  support  the  classes.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  full  answer  to  the  problem.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  and  support  needs  to  be  fostered  again.  D.E. 
is  ready  for  a  strong  comeback.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  need; 

•  To  continue  our  magnificent  job  in  D.E.  There 
is  a  place  for  this  work  and  it  will  continue  to  grow. 

•  To  present  a  challenging  program  to  all  levels 
of  organized  business.  It  is  our  leadership  that  is 
being  tried  for  size  in  the  mill  of  business  opinion. 

The  power  of  16,000  business  organizations  with 
effective  leadership  should  not  be  underestimated. 

•  To  weld  individual  initiative  and  effort  into  a  powerful  collective  force 
directed  toward  the  one  objective  of  re-establishing  effective  working  relations 
with  business  leadership.  This  also  means  that  we  must  stop  "rolling  with  the 
punch”  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  we,  as  individuals,  can  do  nothing.  We 
must  stop  selling  our  products  from  a  horse  and  buggy. 

•  To  have  literature  announcing  the  services  we  offer.  We  must  tell  how 
and  what  to  do  to  organize  and  promote  the  program.  For  example,  see  the 
excellent  booklets  issued  by  the  California  and  New  York  State  Departments  of 
Education  regarding  this  subject:  You  Have  a  Stake  in  Distributive  Education, 
by  the  California  Department  of  Education,  and  How  to  Organize,  Operate, 
Promote— Distributive  Education,  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education. 

•  To  concentrate  on  doing  a  bang-up  job  of  training  in  D.E.  without  any 
attempt  at  influencing  legislation  through  use  of  pressure  tactics  to  be  exerted 
by  beneficiaries  of  the  training.  Voluntary  testimonials  will  come  by  word  of 
mouth  and  letters  at  the  proper  time,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  more  effective 
when  secured  that  way.  We  should  be  alert  and  conscious  of  what  is  going  on 
under  the  protection  of  our  worth-while  efforts. 

•  To  extend  the  knowledge  of  our  D.E.  program  through  our  own  carefully 
planned  and  expertly  guided  local  public-relations  program.  This  one  is  top 
priority  for  the  entire  program  at  all  levels. 

■  Creative  Selling  and  rejects  in  Retail  Selling— Once  more  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  has 
issued  two  excellent  training  manuals— both  in  the  field  of  retail  salesmanship. 
“Proiects  in  Retail  Selling”  is  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  field 
of  retail  salesmanship  and  also  serves  as  a  valuable  teaching  device.  It  contains 
a  number  of  projects,  assignments,  and  case  studies  and  can  be  used  as  a 
supplement  for  a  textbook  on  retail  salesmanship. 

“Creative  Selling”  has  something  new  and  timely  for  the  instructor  of 
salespeople.  In  a  dramatic  manner,  many  new  “gimmicks”  are  introduced. 
These  include  the  use  of  "buzz  sessions,”  the  building  of  a  “psychological  wall,” 
and  some  new  flip-chart  ideas.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  manuals  issued 
to  the  states  is  limited.  Apply  to  your  state  supervisor  of  distributive  education 
to  borrow  his  copy,  or  write  to  Dr.  William  R.  Blackler,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education.  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California, 
for  further  information. 

■  Meetine  Menaces- Students  of  “conference  leading”  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  handling  of  various  "characters”  seated  around  the  conference 
table.  The  Penn  Fruit  Company.  1919  Chestmit  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  “Portraits  of  Meeting  Menaces,”  which 
treats  this  problem  in  a  humorous,  witty  manner.  You  can  secure  a  copy  by 
writing  to  James  Cooke. 


Maxet:  My  table  is  off  $2.50. 

Gunn:  Did  you  record  this  receipt  on 
your  control  sheet? 

Maxey:  Three  cheers— now  it  checks. 

Adams:  (Speaking  to  audience  again) 
We  always  hope  we  have  the  day’s  receipts 
in,  counted,  checked,  and  recorded  before 
the  (beU  rings)  bell . . .  (shrugs  shoulders) 
for  if  we  don’t.  Miss  Card  has  to  finish 
for  us  while  we  dash  off  to  our  next  classi 

Announcer:  Now,  the  typing  section 
will  take  over  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
Marip'n  McCarthy  (as  each  student  is 
named,  he  rises  briefly  in  acknowledgment), 
George  Amey,  Dean  Foley,  Dave  Sessler, 
and  Fred  Krueger  writing  between  20  and 
30  words  a  minute,  to  illustrate  the  si>eed 
at  which  beginning  typists  are  writing  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  week  of  school. 

( Another  student  sets  interval  timer, 
gives  starting  signal.  They  type  for  30 
seconds.  Posture  and  technique  is  good, 
typing  seems  easy.) 

Announcer:  Now,  by  contrast,  let’s  hear 
Marjorie  Turner  and  Geraldine  Shirley 
(they  rise  to  acknowledge)  type  at  60  to 
70  words  a  minute,'  which  is  the  speed 
required  for  a  top  grade  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  typing  instiuction.  They 
will  type  for  just  a  short  while;  the  test 
itself,  of  course,  is  longer— for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Marjorie,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know, 
passed  her  70  yesterday! 

(Girls  warm  up  on  Rhythm  Drill  for  a 
line  or  two,  then  take  30-second  writing.) 

.Announcer:  And  now,  to  let  you  know 
how  our  champion  writes,  I  am  going  to 
ask  Sam  Kruger  to  let  us  hear  how  100 
words  a  minute  sounds— we  don’t  have 
grades  high  enough  for  fellows  like  him! 

( Kruger  warms  up,  then  takes  30-second 
writing,  at  end  of  which  Announcer  holds 
up  hands  to  indicate  applause.) 

Announcer:  Let’s  take  a  look  at  short¬ 
hand  for  a  bit.  Leonard  Barry  (students 
acknowledge  introduction )  will  write  short¬ 
hand  on  the  blackboard  and  Joe  Brown 
will  write  longhand  on  the  other  board, 
so  you  can  see  what  the  difference  is  and 
why  folks  want  to  learn  shorthand!  Richard 
Spencer  is  dictating. 

Spencer:  (Dictating  at  a  pace  that  the 
longhand  writer  can  barely  keep  up  with, 
while  the  shorthand  writer  casually  lolls 
against  the  board,  writing  now  and  then 
with  ease)  Dear  Sir,  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  consider 
coming  to  your  city  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  just  when  I  can  make 
such  a  visit,  but  I  shall  let  you  know 
definitely  in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Springfield 
Corporation,  can  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know  on  the  subject  of  printing  books. 
Write  him  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  doing  so  at  my  suggestion. 

(The  writers  read  back,  the  longhand 
writer  having  trouble  while  the  shorthand 
writer  does  so  evenly  and  easily,  without 
hesitation. ) 

Announcer:  And  now  Leonard  Barry 
and  Geraldine  Shirley  (they  move  to  the 
boards)  will  write  at  100  words  a  minute. 
(They  do,  Spencer  dictating  again.  May 
use  same  take  or  a  new  one.) 

Announcer:  Let’s  watch  the  same  two 
write  at  140  words  a  minute— that’s  what 
our  top-grade  students  do  at  the  end  of 
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two  years’  training.  ( Dictation  again,  after 
which  Announcer  indicates  applause.) 

Announcer:  Thank  you,  girls.  Next, 
let’s  turn  to  the  duplicating  section.  Belva 
Lee  Berlekamp  is  operating  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  that  is  Allece  Smythe 
at  the  Mimeoscope,  where  drawings  and 
lettering  are  put  on  stencils.  (They  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  any  appropriate  announce¬ 
ment,  and  the  cast  distributes  copies  to 
audience. ) 

Announcer:  And  this  concludes  our 
program,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  except  for 
one  special  activity.  We  have  obtained  the 
permission  of  our  principal  for  any  ninth 
graders  to  remain  after  dismissal  if  they 
wish  to  talk  about  business  training  with 
any  members  of  our  cast.  We  invite  you  to 
talk  with  us,  or  watch  us  again,  or  try 
your  skill  with  us! 


HOMEROOM  PROGRAM 

Preliminaries:  Leader  of  the  cast  pre¬ 
sents  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  home¬ 
room  teacher,  who  presents  him  to  the 
class  group. 

Leader:  'Thank  you,  Mi.ss  . 

VV'e  are  very  happy  to  be  here.  I  and  my 
friends  (waves  to  cast)  are  business  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  High  School.  We  like  the 
things  we  study  and  learn;  so,  it  is  fun  for 
us  to  come  and  tell  you  about  business 
studies  and  show  you  some  of  the  things 
we  learn. 

First,  though,  let  me  introduce  my  class¬ 
mates.  We  have  from  shorthand, 

from  bookkeeping, 

from  office  practice,  and  from 

typing.  Let’s  start  with  typing  first! 

In  typing,  we  measure  speeds  as  so  many 
“words  a  minute.”  ( T ypist  is  at  typewriter, 
demonstrates  as  Leader  talks.)  When  you 
first  start  typing,  you  go  slowly,  like  this— 

About  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  your 
typing  sounds  like  this— 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  you  can  set  up 
many  kinds  of  letters,  type  tables,  plan 
arrangements  of  materials,  and  so  on;  and 
you  sound  like  this— 

As  the  training  continues,  you  build 
more  and  more  speed  .  .  (speaks  to 

the  typist)  How  fast  do  you  type? 

Typist;  Let’s  see! 

Leader:  Good!  We  haven’t  much  time, 
.so  suppose  you  type  for  half  a  minute  and 
then  let  us  know  what  your  speed  is. 
(Times  typist  for  30  seconds.)  Well,  how 
did  you  do?  (Typist  replies.)  Good  for 
you! 

Now,  let’s  think  about  bookkeeping  for 
a  few  minutes.  In  bookkeeping,  we  learn 
how  to  keep  records  for  ourself  and  for 
businessmen.  We  learn  to  make  balance 
sheets  ( bookkeeping  student  holds  up  sam¬ 
ples  as  Leader  identifies  them)  like  these 
that  you  see  published  now  and  then  in  our 
city  newspaper.  We  learn  how  to  make 
out  income-tax  reports,  too— I  know  you 
have  heard  your  parents  discuss  their  tax 
reports  and  the  deadline  for  them  every 
March. 

In  bookkeeping,  first  we  learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  how  records  are  kept;  and  then 
we  work  with  practice  records.  They  are 
called  “sets,”  and  are  just  like  business 
records— you  have  ledgers  in  which  to 
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DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  Stato  Collogt  of  Educatioa 
Crooloy,  Colorado 

Human  relations  and  public  relations  have  been  receiving  tremen¬ 
dous  emphasis  in  recent  years.  'The  most  popular  of  the  nooks  on 
human  relations  has  been  Dale  Carnegie’s  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People.  In  the  past  year,  however,  several  other  effective  books  have  been 
written  on  human  and  public  relations.  This  month’s  column  will  discuss  five 
books  on  human  relations  and  next  month’s  column  will  be  devoted  to  public 
relations— a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  field  of  human  relations. 

■  Human  Relations— 

Successful  Human  Relations,  by  William  J.  Reilly  ($2.50,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  City),  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of  achieving  successful 
human  relations  in  business,  in  the  home,  and  in  government.  In  one  of  the 
most  significant  parts  of  the  book.  Dr.  Reilly  points  out  that  if  everyone 
believed  everything  you  said,  you  could  have  just  about  anything  you  wanted 
—but,  that  everyone  is  actually  on  one  of  four  mental  levels  with  every  person 
he  meets:  Mental  Level  No.  1— The  Closed  Mind;  Mental  Level  No.  2— The 
Open  Mind;  Mental  Level  No.  3— Confidence;  and  Mental  Level  No.  4— Belief. 

•  The  hook  is  written  with  humor  and  with  many  anecdotes  and  examples 
to  substantiate  the  points  made  by  the  author.  The  material  can  be  of  great 
help  to  the  teacher  with  his  classes,  to  the  ofiice  worker  with  his  employer,  to 
the  husband  with  his  wife  and  other  relatives,  and  to  everyone  with  his  as¬ 
sociates. 

■  Human  Relations  in  Education- 

Diagnosing  Human  Relations  Needs  ($1.75,  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion),  was  prepared  by  Hulda  Taba,  Elizabeth  Brady,  John  T.  Robinson,  and 
William  E.  Vickeiy  of  the  Center  for  Intergroup  Education,  University  of 
Chicago.  This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  publications  on  Studies  in 
Intergroup  Education.  Discussed  in  this  volume  are  the  uses  of  diaries,  parent 
interviews,  participation  schedules,  sociometric  procedures,  open  questions, 
and  teacher  logs  of  class  procedures. 

•  Human  Relations  in  Curriculum  Chance,  edited  by  Kenneth  D.  Benne 
and  Bozidar  Muntyan  ($3.25,  The  Dryden  Press,  New  York  City),  is  a  group 
of  selected  readings  with  special  emphasis  on  Group  Development.  Increasing 
interest  has  been  focused  on  curriculum  change  in  recent  years,  with  attention 
directed  toward  individual  and  group  effort.  This  book  explains  some  excel¬ 
lent  group  procedures  and  how  they  may  be  used 
in  gaining  curriculum  improvement. 

■  Human  Relations  in  Business— 

Human  Relations  in  Supervision,  by  Willard  E. 
Parker  and  Robert  W,  Kleemeier  ($5.00,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City  36),  was 
written  by  two  personnel  men  who  obviously  have 
a  sound  knowledge  of  practical  psychology.  The 
book  is  designed  to  show  noth  office  and  shop  super¬ 
visors  how  to  deal  with  personnel  problems  that 
face  them.  The  book  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  su[)ervisor  in  building  morale  and  in  induct¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  counseling  workers.  'The  sec¬ 
tion  on  job  analysis  and  evaluation  is  particularly 
good.  A  complete  list  of  motion  pictures  and  film¬ 
strips  related  to  human  relations  in  supervision  is  also  included. 

•  Principles  of  Human  Relations,  by  Norman  R.  F.  Maier  ($6.00,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City  16),  is  developed  around  the  author's 
thesis,  based  upon  many  years  of  experience  and  study,  that  new  plans  or 
new  methods  cannot  be  forced  upon  employees  from  the  top;  they  must  be 
the  result  of  group  thinking  and  must  grow  from  below. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  this  book  is  its  description  of  different  types 
of  discussion  procedures,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  overcome  a  different 
type  of  resistance  from  the  group.  Adequate  emphasis  is  given  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  method  in  general,  a  human-relations  training  program,  role  playing 
(individually  and  in  large  groups),  group-decision  procedure,  and  democratic 
supervision  in  action. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  attractively  packaged  teaching-aid  kits  1  have  ever 
seen  is  available  from  the  Neenah  Paper  Company,  Neeirah,  Wisconsin. 
When  the  head  of  our  division.  Dr.  D.  C.  Fuller,  says  that  he  would  hke  one 
tor  his  business-correspondence  classes,  then  I  know  it  must  he  good.  The  kit 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  Letterhead  Psychology'  and  Factors,  and  (2)  the 
Neenah  Letterhead  Test.  The  twenty-four  letterheads  illustrate  every  possible 
type  of  letterhead.  There  is  also  a  set  of  opinion  cards  for  you  and  your  students 
to  rate  the  letterheads  that  appeal  to  you  most.  A  single  set  is  free  on  request. 
■  Teaching  Aids  for  Secretarial  Classes— 

Three  Iwoklets  of  interest  to  secretarial-practice  teachers  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Eaton  PajH'r  C'orjroration.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Perfect  Secre¬ 
tary  emphasizes  the  writing  of  business  letters  and  includes  helpful  comments 
on  office  conduct;  It’s  Fun  to  Write  Letters  gives  helpful  and  very  readable 
advice  on  social  letter  writing.  Both  may  be  bought  in  quantities  of  25  or  more 
for  five  cents  each,  or  ten  cents  each  in  quantities  of  less  than  25.  Direct  your 
rerjuest  to  Miss  Naomi  Kibhy,  .advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  free  Scraps  of  Paper 
History— a  brief  history  of  paper. 

■  Typiiigo,  a  Typewriting  Game— 

If  you’re  looking  for  something  to  use  in  your  type¬ 
writing  class  that  will  lie  Ixith  motivating  and  u.scful, 
try  Bussell  kraning’s  fa.scinating  typewriting  game. 

This  motivating  device  is  designed  to  build  speed 
and  accuracy  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  in 
classes  of  varying  abilities.  The  instructions,  which 
have  been  copyrighted,  sell  for  $  1  .(M)— payable  to 
Mr.  Kraning,  8016  Locust  .\venue,  Gary,  Inch 
■  For  Those  Interested  in  Teacher  Training— 

Tom  A.s  a  Business  Teacher,  a  project  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  has  been  prepared  by 
four  teachers  under  the  sujiervision  of  Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham.  It  is  excellent! 
To  have  copies  available  for  high  school  and  ccllege  students  interested  in  the 
business-teaching  profes.sion,  write  the  Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  venue.  New  York  10. 
■  Shorthand  Contest  Material— 

It’s  time  for  the  annual  Esterbrook  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest.  If  you  haven’t 
entered  previous  contests,  why  not  send  for  instructions  and  enter  your  class 
in  this  year’s  event?  The  Esterbrcxik  Pen  Company,  (!amden.  New  Jersey,  will 
lie  glad  to  send  information.  They  have  akso  prepared  a  lesson  plan  on  the  Use 
and  Care  of  a  Fountain  Pen. 

■  Time  and  Office  Work— 

That  is  the  name  of  an  attractive  Ixxiklet  exmtaining  interesting  and  useful 
items  for  the  secretarial-practice  class.  In  one  section,  “Time  and  the  Letter,” 
there  is  a  well-illustrated  page  on  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  that  definitely 
will  be  useful.  Shaw- Walker,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  will  send  copies  to  you  and 
your  students. 

B  High  School  Career  Series— 

I  w'as  really  pleased  to  find  that  the  Ijidies’  Home  Journal  has  two  series  of 
booklets  that  will  interest  high  school  teachers.  The  booklets  aren’t  free,  but 
for  10  cents  each  you  can  choose  from  the  High  School  Career  Series  and  the 
Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library.  Ask  your  librarian  to  have  these  placed  in  the  Wrtical 
Files.  In  the  Career  series,  there  are  over  twenty  careers  described.  No.  4, 
Secretarial  Work,  and  No.  20,  Advertising,  will  especially  interest  bu.siness 
teachers.  Write  to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  send  you  a  list  of  Iwth  series. 

B  Courtesy  of  R.  C.  Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc.— 

If  you  need  a  chart  for  recording  timed-w-riting  scores,  the  Educational 
Division  of  R.  C.  Allen  has  a  large  one  to  accommodate  a  good-sized  class. 
.Another  useful  item  is  a  booklet.  Tables,  that  lists  in  its  contents  many  types  of 
helpful  information  about  numliers.  The  address  is  678  Front  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids  4,  Michigan. 


write,  and  sample  bills  and  checks  and  so 
on,  just  as  in  a  business.  This  set,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  deals  with  You  see  the 

kind  of  forms  we  learn  to  use.  This  is  a 
purchases  journal  .  .  .  and  this,  a  sales 
journal  .  .  .  and  this,  the  record  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  check  .  .  .  and  this,  a 
checkbook.  By  working  with  these  mate¬ 
rials,  we  learn  how  to  find  out  how  much 
customers  owe  us,  or  we  owe  others,  and 
so  on,  so  we  know  how  we  are  making  out 
in  our  business. 

Leader :  (Continues)  .\nother  thing  we 
learn  in  business  is  how  to  do  mimeograph¬ 
ing.  Some  of  you,  I  know,  can  already 
operate  the  duplicator  in  your  sch<x>l  office; 
you  will  do  well  in  our  office-machines 
course.  In  addition  to  knowing  how  to 
operate  the  machine,  you  learn  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  stencils,  to  make  drawings  on 
them,  to  put  lettering  on  them,  and  so  on 
—it’s  most  interesting! 

You  learn  other  things  in  office  machines, 
too.  You  learn  how  to  use  calculating ’ma¬ 
chines  (Possibly:  demonstration  of  addine, 
machine).  You  learn  how  to  do  filing  by 
practicing  on  a  miniature  filing  set  ( office- 
practice  student  shows)  like  this.  You  get 
practice  in  meeting  business  visitors,  as  a 
receptionist;  and  in  telephoning  and  han¬ 
dling  a  switchboard,  as  well.  This  year, 
our  office-practice  class  went  ( describes 
trip  to  offices). 

Leader:  (Continues)  One  of  the  best 
things  you  learn  is  shorthand!  It  is  a  big 
help  in  becoming  a  secretary,  and  it  is  a 
sure  way  for  boys  to  become  personal 
assistants  to  important  businessmen.  Let  us 
show  you  how  shorthand  saves  time  for 
you.  (Speaks  to  teacher)  Will  you  please 
suggest  one  of  your  fastest  writers,  who  can 

write  on  the  board  while . writes 

the  same  material  in  shorthand?  ( Student 
and  shorthand  writer  go  to  the  blackboard. 
Leader  dictates  the  take  given  in  the  other 
script;  and  again  the  shorthand  writer  em¬ 
phasizes  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  in 
shorthand. ) 

Thank  you  both!  That  was  grand!  Does 
shorthand  look  hard?  It’s  not,  really.  Let’s 
show  you  how  easy  it  is.  Let’s  write  this 
sentence,  ‘‘Ray  ate  the  cake.”  ( Slwrthand 
demonstrator  writes  on  blackboard. )  In 
shorthand  we  write  by  sound— we  just  write 
signs  for  the  sounds  we  hear.  See,  r  a,  ray 
...at,  ate  .  .  .  ith,  the  ...  k  a  k, 
cake.  As  easy  as  that!  Oh,  yes,  I  meant  to 
say  that  (ith  for  the)  is  special;  the  word 
the  is  used  so  often  that  we  don’t  bother  to 
write  the  e  sound— just  write  this  little 
cur\'€?d  line,  ith,  for  the  whole  word. 

Let’s  spell  and  pronounce  each  word  to¬ 
gether:  r  a,  ray;  a  t,  ate;  ith,  the;  k  a  k, 
cake.  Now  let’s  read  the  sentence:  Ray 
ate  the  cake.  Good!  You  sound  just  like 
our  shorthand  class!  Easy,  isn’t  it? 

Leader:  (Continues)  All  the  things 
we’ve  mentioned  lead  directly  to  jobs,  after 
you  graduate  from  high  school.  How  many 
of  you  will  be  looking  for  a  job  when  you 
graduate?  Um-hum.  Well,  if  you  want  a 
job  in  the  business  world,  you  ought  to 
start  taking  business  courses  when  you  get 
to  be  tenth  graders— sophomores. 

Thank  you.  You’ve  been  a  grand  audi¬ 
ence.  ( Speaks  to  teacher. )  If  the  students 
want  to  ask  us  questions,  we  shall  try  to 
answer  them.  .  .  . 
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let  tha  expftrianca  of  business  \ 
guida  your  selection  of  \ 

classioom  ' 

business  mncViines 

...^nd  you'll  choose. 

1  BufWOttsVis 


It's  important  to  be  particular  in  your  choice  of  machines  for  business 
education.  Students,  to  succeed,  need  to  know— and  feel  at  ease  with— 
the  tools  they  will  use  when  they  go  to  work.  And  that's  exactly  why 
Burroughs  business  machines  are  preferred  in  so  many  school  systems. 
Burroughs'  knowledge  of  business  problems  and  Burroughs'  engineering 
skill  have  combined  to  produce  business  machines  that  are  universally 
accepted  in  the  business  world.  They  do  the  work  in  less  time,  with 
les.<  effort,  and  at  less  cost.  They  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  hard  use 
and  require  little  maintenance.  That  means  that  students  who  team  to 
handle  figures  on  Burroughs  business  machines  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  on  the  kind  of  business  machines  they  will  find  in  actual 
use  everywhere. 

Why  not  call  the  Burroughs  man  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  book?  Let  him  give  you  the  facts  showing  why  you  should 
select  Burroughs  business  machines. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERES 


Burroughs 
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Dictation  Transcript 


DOUBLE 


MARGARET  SUBLETTE 


Wunda-Wa^h  Soap  Company 
Wunda-Wash  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  sending  to  you  in  a  separate* 
package  a  partly  use^  giant-size  box  of 
Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes.  1  wish  you 
would  send  one  dollar  right  back  to* 
me  because  that  is  double  the  price  of 
the  soap  flakes,  and  your  guarantee  is 
that  if  someone  is  not  satisfied*  with 
your  soap  and  will  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  in  original  container  you  will  give 
them  double  their  money*  back. 

1  hsten  to  your  radio  program  "Clar¬ 
ice  Carries  On"  every  day  (Monday 
through  Friday).  Thai  is  where*  I  first 
found  out  about  this  guarantee  because 
the  announcer  on  the  radio  program 
tells  about  this*  guarantee  twice  every 
day  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  once  at  the  end.  1  like  your 
radio*  program  very  much.  Clarice  is 
brave  and  good.  But  1  do  not  like 
Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes  and  I  want 
one  dollar  back*  right  away. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  Jane  Virginia  Green. 

Miss  Jane  Virginia  Green 
245  Westmoreland*  Avenue 
Redfield,  Pennsylvania 

My  dear  Miss  Green: 

We  Wunda-Wash  folks  are  shocked 
and  grieved  to  hear  that  you**  don’t 
like  Wunda-Wash  Soap  FlakesI  Maybe 
youll  be  just  a  tiny  bit  surprised  your¬ 
self  when  we  tell  you  that,  in  the  ten** 
years  we’ve  been  oflfering  our  “Double 
Your  Money  Back”  guarantee,  yours  is 
absolutely  the  first  request  we’ve  ever** 
had  for  the  money. 

However,  you’ll  find  that  we  Wunda- 
Wash  folks  stand  right  back  of  every 
promise  we  make.**  Your  partly  used 
package  of  Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes 
was  duly  received,  and  we’re  enclosing 
our  check  for  one  dollar.** 

But  we  still  can’t  believe  that,  in  a 
country  filled  with  our  satisfied  cus- 
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tomers,  there  could  be  one  we  can’t 
make  happyl**  We  still  believe  you  can 
be  a  satisfied  customer.  And  here’s  our 
suggestion:  Try  our  other  soap  flakes. 
Summer**  Cloud  Foam.  Now,  Wunda- 
Wash  is  our  leader,  it’s  true,  but  it’s 
made  for  heavy-duty  work.  Perhaps 
your  washing**  requirements  are  such 
that  Summer  Cloud  Foaih— extra  soft, 
extra  mild,  and  extra  kind  to  pretty 
hands— would  really  suit**  you  better. 
Try  Summer  Cloud  Foam,  won’t  you? 
Remember,  it,  too,  is  backed  by  our 
same  slogan:  “You  must  be  satisfied,'* 
or  get  double  your  money  back!” 

Hopefully  yours, 

Wallace  Aiken, 

Advertising  Director,  Wunda-Wash 
Soap**  Company. 

Mr.  Wallace  Aiken 
Advertising  Director 
Wunda-Wash  Soap  Company 
Wunda-Wash  Building 
New*'  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Aiken: 

I  got  your  check  for  one  dollar  and 
now  I  am  sending  another  package  to** 
you.  This  time  it  has  in  it  one  partly 
used  box  of  Summer  Cloud  Foam  Giant 
size  and  one  partly  used  box  of 
Wunda-**Wash  Soap  Flakes  also  giant 
L  size.  This  time  you  owe  me  two  dollars 
.-and  please  send  it  right  away.  I  don’t 
like  Summer**  Cloud  Foam  and  I  still 
don’t  like  Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  Jane  Virginia  Green 

Miss  Jane  \'irginia**  Green 
245  Westmoreland  Avenue 
Redfield,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Miss  Green: 

We  are  at  a  loss**  to  understand  your 
communication  of  the  15th.  Of  course, 
we  regret  that  you  do  not  find  Summer 
Cloud  Foam**  suited  to  your  washing 
needs.  In  line  with  our  “Double  Your 
Money  Back”  guarantee,  we  are  enclos¬ 
ing  our  check  for**  one  dollar,  which  is 
double  the  price  you  paid  for  one  (giant 
size)  box  of  Summer  Cloud  Foam. 

However,  we  simply**  cannot  allow 


your  claim  for  double  reimbursement  on 
the  second  returned  box  of  Wunda- 
Wash  Soap  Flakes.  If  you*®  remember, 
we  have  already  sent  one  dollar  to  you 
(on  the  12th)  as  double  reimbursement 
for  your  purchase*'  of  one  box  (giant 
size)  of  Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes.  A 
httle  thought  should  surely  convince 
you  that  our  “Double  Your  Money** 
Back”  guarantee  is  not  offered  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  you  with  a 
steady  income.  When  you  have**  once 
been  given  double  reimbursement  on 
one  of  our  products,  the  promise  of  the 
guarantee  has  been  fully**  met  as  to 
that  product.  Following  out  this  line 
of  thought,  it  is  our  opinion  that,  what¬ 
ever  your  dissatisfaction**  with  our 
products,  you  now  have  no  further 
financial  claims  on  this  company,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  have  been**  doubly  reim¬ 
bursed  once  for  each  of  our  products. 

Hoping  that  this  matter  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  clear  to  you,  as  it**  is  to  us,  I 
remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wallace  Aiken, 

Advertising  Director,  Wunda-Wash 
Soap  Company** 

Mr.  VV'allace  Aiken 
Advertising  Director 
Wunda-Wash  Soap  Company 
Wunda-Wash  Building 
New  York,*®  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Aiken: 

I  don’t  understand  your  letter.  Why 
did  I  get  just  one  dollar  instead  of  two 
dollars?*®  You  are  still  guaranteeing 
double  your  money  back  to  everybody 
w  ho  does  not  find  washing  satisfaction*' 
with  your  soap  flakes  and  I  am  still  not 
finding  satisfaction  with  them.  And  yet 
you  won’t  give  me  the  money.**  It  looks 
to  me  like  you  are  just  telling  stories  to 
everybody  and  that  is  not  honest.  Why 
don’t  you  be**  brave  and  good  and 
always  tell  the  truth  like  Clarice  on  your 
radio  program  “Clarice  Carries  On”? 

I  am  sending**  another  package  to 
you  today.  It  has  in  it  one  partly  used 
box  of  Wunda-Wash  Soap  Flakes  (giant 
size)  and**  one  partly  used  box  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Cloud  Foam  (giant  size).  Now 
you  owe  me  two  dollars  on  this  package 
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and  also  you**  still  owe  me  one  dollar 
from  that  package  1  sent  to  you  on  the 
15th.  That  makes  three  dollars  in  all 
that  you  owe*’  me  and  this  is  what  I’m 
going  to  do  if  1  don't  get  it. 

Tm  going  to  visit  every  house  on  both 
sides**  of  Uiis  street  1  live  on  and  tell 
every  lady  1  visit  never  to  use  Wunda- 
Wash  Soap  Flakes  and  Summer**  Cloud 
Foam  again  because  they  are  made  by 
people  who  guarantee  double  your 
money  back  and  then  don’t  give  it  to** 
you.  This  street  1  Uve  on  is  ten  blocks 
long  and  practically  every  lady  on  it 
uses  one  or  both  of**  your  products. 
But  by  the  time  I  get  through  you 
won’t  have  a  single  customer  left  on  this 
street.  And  when  1  get  through**  with 
this  street  1  can  start  on  another  one. 

I  don’t  see  how  you  can  keep  on 
guaranteeing  double  your  money**  back 
on  your  radio  program  and  still  treat 
me  this  way.  It  is  very  dishonest  and 
very  bad  and  you  ought**  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  Jane  Virginia  Green. 

Bugle  Adveitising  Agency 
Bugle**  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Effective  immediately,  please  cancel 
all  mention  of  our  “Double  Your** 
Money  Back”  guarantee  in  all  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  in  the  commer¬ 
cials  for  our  radio*’  program,  “Clarice 
Carries  On.”  Let  me  repeat:  The  guar¬ 
antee  must  be  removed  from  the  radio 
commercials  no**  later  than  the  26th, 
and  from  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  as  soon  as  is  humanly**  pos¬ 
sible. 

You  may  be  a  little  surprised  at  this 
move  on  our  part,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  circumstances**  have  lately  arisen 
that  make  the  move  imperative.  I  have 
consulted  with  our  president,  Mr.  E.*' 
Wellington  Wunda,  on  this  problem  and 
he  fully  agrees  with  me  that  this 
change  is  necessary. 

Very  truly**  yours, 

Wallace  Aiken, 

Advertising  Director,  Wunda-Wash 
Soap  Company. 

Miss  Jane  Virginia  Green 
245**  Westmoreland  Avenue 
Redfield,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Miss  Green: 

If  you  are  still  hstening  to  “Clarice** 
Carries  On”— and  I  assume  that  you  are 
—you  have  probably  noticed  a  change 
in  the  commercials.  As  of  today,**  the 
“Double  Your  Money  Back”  guarantee 
is  no  longer  being  offered.  I  trust  that 
we  will  receive  no  more**  partly  used 
packages  (giant  size)  of  Wunda-Wash 
Soap  Flakes  and  Summer  Cloud  Foam 


from  you,  along  with  steady  requests*’ 
for  money. 

However,  since  you  apparently  feel 
that  you  have  been  badly  treated  by 
tills  company  with**  respect  to  the 
money  you  claim  is  still  owing  to  you, 
we  are  enclosing  our  check  in  the 
amount  of  three  dollars**  in  full  and 
final  settlement  of  all  your  guarantee 
claims  against  the  Wunda-Wash  Soap 
Company. 

In  closing,’*  1  can  only  suggest,  inas¬ 
much  as  your  dissatisfaction  with  our 
products  seems  permanent,  that  you 
switch”  to  some  other  brand  of  soap 
and  allow  the  Wunda-Wash  Soap  Com¬ 
pany  to  struggle  along  without  your 
patronage’-  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wallace  Aiken, 

Advertising  Director,  Wunda-Wash 
Soap  Company.’* 

Super-Shine  Jewelry  Company 
120  Brass  Boulevard 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Dear  Sirs: 

I’*  am  sending  five  dollars  (cash)  to 
>'()u  in  this  letter  and  1  want  you  to  send 


Pirates  in 

MARIORIE  F.  MORTON 

OST  FOLKS  TODAY  would  be 
surprised  to  see  someone  in 
church  busily  recording  the  ser¬ 
mon  in  shorthand;  but  there’  was  a 
time,  back  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  in  England,  when 
many  a  man  and  woman  did  so.*  One 
visitor  to  that  country,  about  1550, 
wrote  home  that  “Shorthand  is  such  a 
common  thing  in*  England  that  even 
women  do  know  it,  so  that  they  can 
take  down  a  whole  sermon  word  for 
word.” 

This  practice  did  not*  make  the 
preachers  happy.  In  those  days,  there 
was  quite  a  black  market  in  sermons; 
and,  among  the  shorthand  writers  in* 
any  congregation,  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  shorthand  pirate  who  intended  to  sell 
the  sermon  for  a*  good  price.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  religious  debate,  and  one 
way  to  make  a  hit  in  a  fashionable  dis¬ 
cussion’  was  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  clergyman.  Printers  knew 
this,  of  course;  and  some  of  them  were 
quite  willing*  to  pay  a  good  price  to 
get  Sunday’s  sermon  on  Monday,  just  to 
satisfy  the  customers.  A  “scoop”  on  a® 
good  sermon  was  of  top  importance. 

■  What  made  the  ministers  particularly 


to  me  one  of  your  special  Five-Dollar’* 
Bargain  Packages  like  you  have  been 
advertising  in  the  “Redfield  Gazette” 
lor  quite  a  while. 

1  have  been  saving’*  my  money  to 
send  for  this  ring  and  horoscope  ever 
since  you  started  advertising  about  it 
in  the”  “Gazette”  but  I  only  had  saved 
up  half  the  money  when  you  started 
advertising  that  the  offer  would  have 
to’*  be  stopped  after  this  month.  1 
didn’t  know  what  1  would  do  but  after 
1  thought  a  while  1  saw  a  way  to 
double’*  my  money. 

You  are  supposed  to  send  to  me  for 
this  money  one  Genuine  Birthstone  Ring 
and  one  Expertly*®  Calculated  Horo¬ 
scope  giving  me  guidance  to  Fame  and 
Fortune  in  the  Future.  Like  it  says  to 
do  in  your*’  advertisement  I  am  put¬ 
ting  in  with  this  letter  a  piece  of  string 
the  size  of  my  ring  finger.  Also  I  am 
not**  forgetting  that  you  have  to  know 
when  I  was  bom  so  you  can  fix  up  this 
horoscope  and  pick  out  the  right  birth- 
stone.  1**  was  bom  April  5,  1943.  That 
makes  me  ten  years  old  this  next 
birthday. 

Very  tmly  yours, 

(.Miss)**  Jane  Virginia  Green  (1684) 


the  Pews 

unhappy  was  that  many  of’*  their  ser¬ 
mons  wer^  incorrectly  reported.  Hav¬ 
ing  one’s  sermon  stolen  was  bad  enough, 
but  finding  it  published”  full  of  glaring 
errors  was  worse.  Many  a  busy  clergy¬ 
man  had  to  print  his  own  sermons  in 
order  to  correct’*  the  mangled  versions 
that  had  already  been  published. 

A  pirate  could,  though,  blame  his  mis¬ 
takes  on  the  cumbersome’*  shorthand 
systems  of  those  days.  In  one  system, 
for  example,  there  was  no  outline  for 
the  word  “vice,”  but  there  was  one’*  for 
“virtue”;  since  vice  is  the  opposite  of 
virtue,  the  reporter  would  write  the 
outline  for  virtue  and  then  add’®  a  little 
mark  that  meant  he  was  to  transcribe 
the  opposite  meaning.  Sometimes,  in 
his  haste,  the  reporter  would  forget’*  the 
mark;  and,  oh,  what  that  could  do  to 
a  sermon! 

Here  is  another  example:  If  the  min¬ 
ister  said  “master,”  servant,  children, 
father,  mother,  olde  and  young,”  which 
was  a  popular  phrase  of  the  day,  the 
reporter  was  supposed’*  to  write  “the 
whole  family.”  If  the  speaker  said  “he 
took  to  his  heels,”  the  reporter  was  to 
shorten  that  to’*  “he  fled.”  It  is  no 
wonder  that  angry  protests  from  dis¬ 
tressed  preachers  filled  the  pages  of  the 
church  papers. 

Another*®  dreadful  thing  about  the 
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sermon  pirates,  from  the  ministers’  point  The  elder^'  Mr.  Gregg  was  so  im-  Clement  appointed  a  shorthand  reporter 
of  view,  was  the  fact  that  many  min-  pressed  by  this  incident  that  he  made  for  each  of  the  seven  districts  in  Rome, 

isters**  themselves  “borrowed”  the  ser-  all  his  children  learn  shorthand,  little  When  Ben  Franklin  was  a”  boy, 

mons  of  others;  and,  if  the  sermon  knowing  that  tliis*^  decision  would  lead  there  was  a  time  when  his  father 

were  reported  and  published,  all  the  the  creative  genius  of  young  John  into  thought  of  starting  him  on  a  ministerial 

world  would  know  that^*  the  reporters  new  shorthand  paths.  career.  Ben’s  uncle,  to  show®^  how 

were  not  the  only— shall  we  say— pirates.  ■  Using  shorthand  to  record  sermons**  fondly  he  approved  the  idea,  even 

One  such  occasion,  about  eighty  years  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Parts  of  the  Bible  offered  to  give  ygung  Ben  his  own  short- 

ago,  led  to**  the  invention  of  Gregg  are  thought  to  have  been  dictated  to  hand  collection  of  sermons**— if  Ben 

Shorthand.  When  John  Robert  Gregg  shorthand  reporters.  It  is**  beheved  that  would  leam  the  system  that  had  been 

was  a  boy  of  eight,  a  friend  of  the  Gregg  Paul  dictated  several  of  his  Epistles  to  used  in  reporting  them, 

family  accompanied**  them  to  church  a  reporter  named  Tychicus;  and  it  is  Today  many  authorities  believe  that 
and  took  down  the  sermon— to  the  de-  said**  also  that  St.  Jerome  and  St.  the**  modern  business  office,  which  is 

light  of  the  Greggs  but  to  the  minister’s  Augustine  each  had  ten  stenographers—  possible  because  of  shorthand,  might 

horror,  for  he**  had  copied  the  sermon  half  to  take  notes  and  half  to  transcribe,  never  have  grown  into  its  present  form 

from  one  by  a  famous  preacher.  He  The*'  early  Christians  hired  reporters  if*'  shorthand  had  not  been  used  and 

begged  that  the  shorthand  report  be  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  martyrs  developed  for  so  many  centuries  in 

destroyed.  at  their  trials.  In  196  A.D.,**  Pope  churches— even  by  pirates!  (758) 


Queen  of  the  Onion  Patch 


VIRGINIA  GARVEY 


AMERICA— the  land  of  opportunity  Mr.  Cook  watered  the  garden  every  wouldn’t  win  first  prize.  I  heard  several 
—even  for  an  onion!  evening,  but  even  that  didn’t**  save  sev-  people**  say  the  pumpkin  was  certain  to 

^  It  doesn’t  seem  so  long  ago  eral  of  the  spinach  plants.  The  day  it  take  the  blue;  others  were  rooting  for 

that  I*  was  an  onion  seedling  in  Joseph  did  rain,  I  turned  my  face  up  to  the  me.  Some  little  boys  wanted  their 

Cook’s  small  vegetable  garden.  TTie  clouds  and  smiled  as  the  rain  washed'*  father**  to  buy  the  pumpkin  to  save 

weather  that  .spring  was  warm  and  the  dust  off  me.  until  Halloween,  but  the  father  thought 

rainy,  which,*  of  course,  helped  us  ■  Mr.  Cook  takes  great  pride  in  Snooky  I  would  win  and  said  he  didn’t  want 
grow.  and  the  garden  produce.  Snooky  second**  best.  This  went  on  all  day. 

On  the  whole,  life  was  very  pleasant  won  four  blue  ribbons  at  the'*  State  until  four  o’clock  when  the  judges 
in  Mr.  Cook’s  garden,  but  there  were  a  Fair,  and  the  vegetables  have  also  won  walked  over  to  the  vegetable  stand.  A 
few  trying  moments.*  several  prizes.  Since  Snooky  eliminated  few  teiLse*"  moments  passed  before  the 

I  remember  the  day  Mr.  Cook  hired  the  cabbage'*  and  lettuce  plants,  Mr.  judges  put  the  blue  ribbon  on— my  box! 
two  boys  from  down  the  road  to  weed  Cook  could  take  only  potatoes,  onions,  I  was  the  happiest  and  proudest  onion 
and  thin  out  the  garden.  They  did  a*  and  Snooky  to  the  State  Fair  this  year,  the**  world  ever  knew, 
thorough  job— too  thorough— and  I  shook  The  day  before'*  we  left,  Mr.  Cook  ex-  They  took  pictures  of  Mr,  Cook  and 
in  my  roots  every  time  their  hands  amined  all  the  potatoes  and  onions.  He  me  for  the  newspaper.  A  representative 
passed  over  or  touched  me.  Quite  a  took  three  potatoes  and  three  onions—  of  Burpee*'  Seed  Company  asked  Mr. 
few  of*  the  other  onion  seedlings  were  including'*  me.  The  other  two  were  Cook  if  he  could  buy  me  to  model  for 
torn  up  and  thrown  away.  slightly  smaller  than  I.  but  he  had  hopes  their  seed  catalogue  and  seed  packages. 

Another  close  call  came  the  day  the  that  I  might  take  first  prize  and  the  I**  was  sold  for  $5,  which  I  think  is  the 
pasture  gate  was  left*  unlocked  and  others'*  rate  at  least  a  ribbon.  most  money  anyone  ever  paid  for  a 

Snooky,  Mr.  Cook’s  prize  Jersey  cow,  I  remember  how  proud  I  was,  nestled  single  onion! 

meandered  in  the  general  direction  of  in  a  white  box  with  shredded  paper  for  ■  Posing**  under  hot  lights  is  hard  for 
the  onion  patch.*  I  watched  her  as  she  bedding.*"  As  the  happy  crowds  passed  an  onion,  and  too  much  heat  was  bad 
passed  the  chicken  house  and  the  well,  by,  I  smiled  my  best  and  heard  lots  of  for  me.  Although  they  took  gcxid  care 
The  cabbages,  which  w'ere  nearest  to  people  comment  on  my  size,  my  perfect  of  me  while  they**  weren’t  taking  pic- 
the  pasture,  were  the  first*  things  to  be  shape,  and  my*'  healthy  color.  hires,  I  aged  rapidly;  my  skin  dried  and 

eaten.  Next  she  consumed  the  lettuce  1  took  the  blue  ribten  in  the  onion  began  to  crack  and  wither, 
plants.  Apparently  relishing  her  new  competition,  which  meant  I  was  entered  Jeanie,  the  attractive**  young  secre- 
diet,  she  moved  on  to®  the  string  lieans.  in  the**  all-vegetables  contest.  If  I  won  tary  in  the  photographer’s  studio,  said 
They  were  nearly  gone  before  Mr.  and  first  prize  in  this,  Mr.  Cook  would  re-  that  she  thought  I  was  just  about  the 
Mrs.  Cook  returned  from  town  and  ceive  $.500  for  growing  the  best**  vege-  most  beautiful**  onion  she  had  ever 
locked  Snookv  in  the  pasture.'®  Only  table  or  fruit  in  the  state.  I  knew  it  seen.  So,  when  my  modeling  days  were 
spinach,  potatoes,  and  onions  remained  was  between  a  giant  pumpkin  and  me.  over,  the  boss  gave  me  to  Jeanie.  She  is 
in  the  garden;  but  that  was  all  right  He  was  very  big  and**  had  a  gorgeous  a  very*'  good  cook,  and  someday  soon 
with  me.  Of  course,  I  felt  sorry"  for  the  deep  orange  color,  which  meant  he  had  I  shall  probably  find  myself  in  one  of 
cabbages  and  lettuces,  but  I  was  thank-  received  the  finest  of  care  and  was  very  Jeanie’s  delicious  savory  stews.  But**  I 
ful  that  I  had  been  saved.  healthy.  have  had  a  very  pleasant  life  and  will 

In  early  July  we  had  quite'*  a  On  the**  day  of  judging,  I  tried  to  do  my  best  to  cause  no  tears  when 
drought,  and  the  well  almost  ran  dry.  look  my  very  best,  but  I  was  sure  I  Jeanie  slices  me.  (777) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


lfte,S^creh 
op L£i^rnin^~io  -pr/c 
iheea$yiA/^ 


Gone  are  the  hours  of  listing  dry,  unimaginative  rules  and 
memorizing  abstract  theories.  Everyone . . .  youngsters  and 
adults  alike  at  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin... learn  hling  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  working  out  actual  business  problems  with 
Identic  practice  sets.  Identic... a  miniature  filing  system 
with  guides  and  folders  just  like  those  used  in  modern 
business  offices . . .  gives  students  a  chance  to  "file  and  find’’ 
under  realistic  conditions. 

Identic  costs  so  little,  too... less  than  per  student. 
Guides,  indexes  and  folders  are  made  of  the  same  material 
used  in  actual  business ...  will  last  for  years.  Identic  is 
made  in  both  vertical  and  visible  systems  complete  with 
problems,  forms,  tests,  and  a  teacher’s  Manual.  Why  not 
End  out  how  you  can  make  your  teaching  easier,  while 
securing  better  results?  Just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today!  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Miss  Helenora  Stracban,  instructor  of  filing  and  indexing  at 
Racine  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  helps  a  student  in  a  filing  class  using  IdesUic 
vertical  practice  equipment. 


FREE  -  YOURS  FOR  30-0AV  REVIEW 


Adult  students  working  out  a  business  problem  on  Identic 
visible  practice  equipment.  Systems  inclssde  Job  Analysis 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Credit-Collection  and  Ledger  Rec¬ 
ords,  Sales  Records  and  Sales  Analysis  Records. 


New  Fifth  Edition  of  Progrettlee  iHdiilnf 
Md  Filliif.  Yours  to  keep  If  you  adopt  th« 
book  for  your  students.  Complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  Covers  all  recoinized  commer¬ 
cial  systems;  including  latest  developments 
such  as  filingK>n-film.  304  pages  fully  illus¬ 
trated;  in  maroon  leather.  Only  $1.40  or 
slightly  more  In  Central  and  Western  States. 


■  MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER,  DIRECTOR  ! 

I  American  Institute  of  Records  Administration  I 

I  Room  1655,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10  | 

I  Yes.  I'd  like  to  have  the  items  checked  below:  | 

I  C  Free  30-day.examination  copy  of  “Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing,”  | 

I  fifth  edition  > 

I  □  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  —  Vertical  Filing  | 

I  □  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  —  Visible  Filing  I 

I  □  Free  movie  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere"  | 

I  Nshm _ I 

I  School _ _ _ I 

’  Address _ _ _ _ _ j 

I  City _ Zone _ Stole  - -  • 

I - 1 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


JANUARY 
19  5  3 


■  Recent  Appointments— 

•  WiUadene  Rominger  is  a  new  staff 
member  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio.  Now  a  critic  teacher.  Miss  Rom¬ 
inger  formerly  taught  at  Belfry  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  High  School;  last  year  she  was 
president  of  the  Kentucky  BEA. 

•  Donald  Wilkes,  formerly  a  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  at  Kingston  (N.Y.)  High 
School  and  for  the  past  seven  years 
a  vocational  counselor  at  Strayer  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Registrar  at 
the  College.  He  succeeds  Samuel 
Vanderslice,  who  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  iKJsition  in  private  industry.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  counselor  vacated  by  Mr. 
Wilkes’  promotion  has  lieen  filled  by 
another  promotion:  Henry  WiUard, 
upped  from  field  registrar. 

•  Irving  Rosenblum,  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  of  business  law  articles  to 
BEW,  has  been  made  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Willoughby  Junior  High  School, 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•  Eldon  W.  Daves  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  business-administration  de¬ 
partment  at  Midwestern  University 
(Wichita  Falls,  Texas).  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Fabom  Etier,  who  accepted  an 
appointment  last  fall  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

■  Bereavements— 

•  David  A.  Smart  (not  a  business 
teacher  but  a  man  who  has  had  a  great 
impact  on  business  education)  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Smart  was  publisher  of 
Esquire,  of  Coronet,  and  of  Apparel 
Arts  magazines;  he  was  also  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  Coronet  Films, 
among  whose  500  listings  are  to  be 
found  many  business  education  films. 
Mr.  Smart,  impressed  by  the  use  the 
Nazi’s  were  making  of  16mm  sound 
film  for  indoctrination  of  German  youth, 
founded  in  1940  the  first  large  film 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
development  of  16mm  teaching  films 
for  school  use. 

During  World  War  11  his  firm  pro- 
dut'ed  many  films  for  the  military  serv¬ 
ices.  Among  his  contributions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  audio-visual  education  were  the 
use  of  key  educators  to  guide  the  pic¬ 
tures,  the  introduction  of  young  people 
as  actors,  the  incorporation  of  a  “story” 
to  add  interest  to  educational  films,  the 
use  of  color,  and  many  otlier  factors 
that  have  improved  educational  films 
tremendously. 

•  J.  Method  Ostrey,  commercial 
teacher  at  Calexico  (Calif.)  Union  High 
School  and  one-time  national  figure, 
died  in  October,  at  the  age  of  60. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  confiden¬ 
tial  secretary  to  Secretary'  of  State 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  held  on  the  Ohio 
State  University  campus  in  November,  OSJJ's 
Rho  Chapter  gave  the  national  officers  a 
banquet,  after  which  the  picture  above  was 
taken. 

National  officers  (front  row)  include:  Dr.  M. 
Herbert  Freeman,  past  president;  Dr.  Dorothy 
Veon,  historian;  Dr.,  |  Marshall  Hanna,  presi¬ 


dent;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks,  executive  secretary; 
Mary  Connelly,  recording  secretary;  and  Dr. 
Theodore  Woodward,  treasurer. 

Officers  of  Rho  Chapter  (standing)  include: 
Eva  Barnhart,  vice-president;  Marguerite  Priest, 
treasurer;  Mary  Del  Tedesco,  president;  Ruth 
lones,  corresponding  secretary;  Florence  Moore, 
recording  secretary;  and  Dr.  William  B.  Logan, 
Rho  Chapter  sponsor. 


Lansing,  and  as  such  was  the  man  who  Now  he  is  newly  appointed  D.E.  co¬ 
typed  the  V^ersailles  Treaty  as  it  came  ordinator  at  Napoleon,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
off  the  transAtlantic  cables.  A  versatile  •  Artypist  Julius  Nelson  had  a  spe- 
instructor,  he  kndw  four  shorthand  sys-  cial  splash  at  the  NBTA  convention 
terns,  one  of  them  his  own  creation.  He  in  Chicago:  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
started  teaching  in  Calexico  some  years  _ ..  exhibit  featured  a  display  of  artistic 
ago  after  having  been  superintendent  typing  pictures  and  designs  that  have 
in  three  different  cities  of  his  home  won  prizes  in  Nelson’s  recent  annual 
state  of  Nebraska.  contests. 

■  Private  Lives—  •  Everett  O.  Fenton,  head  of  the 

•  Dr.  John  Haubert,  Pennsylvania  American  Institute  of  Business,  in  Des 

chief  of  business  education,  was  mildly  Moines,  has  won  new  laurels:  He’s 

battered  in  an  automobile  accident  “Man  of  the  Month”  in  the  November, 

while  en  route  to  a  teachers’  institute  1952,  issue  of  Iowa  Bttsiness  and  In- 

at  Bellefonte;  he  is  all  right  again  now,  dirstry— complete  with  large  picture  and 

we  are  glad  to  report.  a  full  column  of  personal  and  profes- 

•  Dr.  Dorothy  Finkellun,  dean  and  sional  data. 

owner  of  Business  Training  College,  ■  Professional  Announcements— 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  author  of  several  •  St.  Louis  Area  BEA  will  hold  its 
texts  in  business  education,  was  guest  midwinter  meeting  on  January  31,  at 

of  honor  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Busi-  9:30  a.m.,  at  the  Audio-Visual  Build- 

ness  Education  Institute  spotisored  by  ing.  Conference  topic,  led  by  Assistant 

Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College  in  Superintendent  WUliam  Kottmeyer  and 

\oveml>er.  .As  the  climax  of  an  all-  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  (Indiana  Univer- 

day  program.  Dean  Finkelhor  addressed  sity) :  Evaluation  for  Teachers.  In  De- 

the  group  of  about  150  teacher  trainees  cember,  the  Association  co-sponsored  a 

on  “Is  Emotional  Stability  the  Respon-  two-week  in-service  course,  conducted 

sibility  of  Education?”  by  Mrs.  Marion  Wood  (Boston  Uni- 

•  Julia  Van  Court,  distributive  edu-  versity),  on  methods  of  teaching  elec- 

cation  co-ordinator  in  Akron,  was  trie  typing. 

elected  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  •  The  Catholic  BEA  has  announced 
BPWe.  .  .  .  Bernard  Nye,  a  few  years  two  forthcoming  activities:  its  eighth 
back,  was  a  D.E.  student  at  Newark,  annual  convention,  to  be  held  on  April 

Ohio;  as  such,  he  became  state  presi-  8  and  9  at  the  Columbus  Hotel  in 

dent  of  the  D.E.  student  club,  DECA.  Atlantic  City;  and  a  business-teacher 
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clinic,  to  be  held  June  19-21  at  the 
Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
Principal  speakers  at  the  convention 
will  be  Bishop  Bartholomew  J.  Eustace, 
S.T.D.;  Reverend  Charles  P.  McGarry; 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan.  (Reserva¬ 
tions:  Sr.  Muriel,  R.S.M.,  Gregorian 
C:ourt  College,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey.) 
The  clinic  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Sr.  M.  Alexius,  O.P.,  Edgewood 
College,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  newly 
appointed  head  of  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity’s  expanding  summer  program 
for  business  teachers.  National  CBEA 
president  is  Brother  Philip,  O.S.F.,  St. 
Francis  Prep,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•  Chicago’s  annual  business  show— 
its  fourteenth— sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  of  NOM.\,  has  been 
scheduled  for  March  2-5,  with  seminars 
sponsored  by  NOM.\  and  Northwestern 
University. 

•  The  795.3  ABE  Yearbook,  which 
will  go  without  charge  to  members  of 
EBTA  and  NBTA  (dues:  $3)  but  will 
cost  $3.50  to  non-members,  will  be  en¬ 
titled  Enriching  Learrunp,  in  Business 
Education  and  is  scheduled  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  April,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Joint  Publications 
Commission  of  EBTA-NBT.\.  Editors 
are  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Marguerite 
Packer,  Dr.  C.  A.  McKinney,  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne,  Catharine  Stevens,  and 
William  R.  Pasewark.  Editor-in-chief  is 
Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  New  Jersey’s  state 
supervisor  of  business  education.  The 
Yearlwok  consists  of  17  chapters,  the 
contributions  of  28  authors. 

■  New  and  Recent  Doctorates— 

•  Andrew  P.  Orth,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  August,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Thesis:  The  History  of  General 
Education  As  a  Philosophical  Develop¬ 
ment  in  American  Higher  Education. 
Major  advisor:  Dr.  Hugh  Davison. 
Doctor  North  is  head  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Cedarville  (Ohio)  Col¬ 
lege  and  an  evening  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Da\ton.  He  has  also 
taught  in  William  Penn  High  School, 


C^otteiated 

Dictation  and  Transcription 

FORKNER,  OSBORNE,  AND  O’BRIEN 

A  highly  functional  text  that  far  surpasses  the  usual  train¬ 
ing  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  transcription  and  typing  by 
training  students  in  spelling,  word-division,  punctuation, 
usage,  letter-writing,  and  business  vocabulary  at  the  same 
time!  Available  in  Simplified  Gregg,  Anniversary  Gregg, 
and  Pitman  Editions,  with  Record  Sheet  and  Teacher’s 
Manual.  A  valuable  reference  and  style 
manual  that  stresses  correlation  through- 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Atlanta  Dallas  Home  Office:  Boston 


visual  teaching  it  modern  teaching 


it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 

KARLO 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATl 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  right  andio-risual  training  equipment  for 
modem  typewriting  class.  With  it«  the  teacher 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
^'wobbling”  and.  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  today  for 
full  details. 

MANUFACTURDtS  OF  TYPIWRITn  AND 
DIMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVDt  2S  YRS. 

KARL  MARIFACTIRIR6  COMPART 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  loslo  Avs.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  AUeh. 

Sand  additional  Isformotisn  on  all  availoMs  SMdals  of  tin 
Karlo  Typowritsr  Dtnionttration  Stood.  Thank  yon. 
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Typing  Simplified 

Leait  A.  Letite  and  Philip  S.  Pap* 


This  new  and  inexpensive  copyholder 
makes  it  possible  to  take  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  convenient  size  and  format  of 
TYPING  SIMPLIFIED.  It  is  also  ideal  for 
supporting  the  shorthand  notebook.  Used 
with  its  copyholder,  TYPING  SIMPUFIED 
requires  less  space  on  the  desk  than  any 
other  text  and  copyholder. 

The  many  timesaving  devices  in  the  text¬ 
book  add  the  equivalent  of  several  weeks  to 
the  school  year  for  the  typing  class.  And 
with  the  more  efficient  learning  procedures, 
every  second  in  the  classroom  yields  addi¬ 
tional  office-production  skill. 

Five  Editions 

ONE  YEAR  COURSE  (for  hiah  school*) 

160  le«»ona  $1.88 

TWO  YKAR  COURSE  (for  high  achools) 

320  lewonA  $2.40 

ENCYCLICAL  EDITION  .320  louona  $2.40 
COLLEGE  €X)URSE  200  lemna  $2.80 
BRIEF  COURSE  100  IcHitonA  $1.96 
Methods  of  Temchlng  Typing  Simplified  60# 

(applies  to  all  five  editions) 

Copyholders,  per  dozen  Net  $1.80  Each  Net  20# 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 

American  Book  Company — Business  Education  Division 

66  Fifth  Avenue  800  Pike  Street  861  East  Ohio  St. 

New  York  8*  N.  Y.  CineinnaU  2.  Ohio  Chicago  11.  Illinois 


Write  immediately  for  a 
eomplimentary  copy  of 
METHODS  OF  TEACH¬ 
ING  TYPING  SIMPU- 
FIED  and  an  examination 
cevy  of  the  edition  of 
TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  in 
which  y<Mi  are  interested. 


Harrisburg;  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Peiuisylvania;  Dickinson 
College;  Muskingum  College;  and 
Lebanon  V^alley  CoUege. 

•  Milton  L.  Best,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Oklahoma,  June, 
1952.  Thesis:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Preparation  of  Business  Teachers, 
tvith  Specific  Implications  for  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Ger¬ 
ald  A.  Porter.  Doctor  Bast  is  head  of 
the  business  education  department  at 
Oklahoma  Central  State  CoUege  (Ed¬ 
mond),  his  B.S.  was  from  Southwestern 


Milton  Bast,  now  Ed.D.  (Oklahoma) 


State  CoUege,  his  M.A.  from  Columbia 
Teachers  CoUege. 

•  James  La  France  Stuart,  D(x:tor  of 
Philosophy,  Ohio  State  University,  June, 
1952.  Thesis:  A  Scale  for  Determining 
the  Attitudes  of  High  School  Busine-vt 
Education  Students  toward  Certain  As¬ 
pects  of  Office  Work.  Major  advisor: 
Dr.  J  Marshall  Haima.  Doctor  Stuart 
is  dean  of  instruction  at  the  Albany 
(Georgia)  State  College;  he  achieved 
his  B.S.  at  Hampton  Institute  and  his 
M.C.S.  at  Boston  University. 

•  Dale  P.  Wren,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  in  July.  The¬ 
sis:  The  Financial  Administration  of 
ShtdetU-Activity  Funds  in  Small  Cali¬ 
fornia  High  Schools.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
William  R.  Odell.  Dr.  Wren  received 
his  A.B.  from  San  Jose  State,  his  Mj\. 
at  Stanford.  He  is  now  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
Stanford. 

•  Stephen  Meyer,  Jr.,  D(x?tor  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia 
University,  August,  1952.  Thesis:  Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Typewriting  Teacher. 
Major  advisor:  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe.  Deb¬ 
tor  Meyer,  until  recently  an  instructor 
at  the  City  College  of  New’  York,  was 
recently  appointed  chairman  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  secretarial  sci¬ 
ence  departments  at  Alma  (Michigan) 
CoUege. 


■  Personal  Accomplishments— 

Back  at  Georgia  Teachers  CoUege  is 
Cameron  Bremseth,  after  a  year’s  leave, 
in  which  he  completed  his  d(x;torate 
residence  requirements  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia.  .  .  .  Dr.  Carroll  A.  No¬ 
lan,  of  Syracuse  University,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  at  the 
University.  .  .  .  Dr.  Glen  Murphy,  in 
the  Sch(X)l  of  Business  at  Florida  State 
University,  has  been  appointed  acting 
head  of  ^e  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  at  State.  .  .  .  T.  James  Crau^ord, 
after  a  leave  of  absence,  during  which 
he  completed  his  doctoral  requirements 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Indiana  University. .  .  .  D.  D 
Lessenherry,  after  an  extended  leave,  is 
expected  back  (for  the  spring  semester) 
at  his  post  as  director  of  business-teach¬ 
er  training  at  the  University  of  Pitti- 
burgh. 

■  Roundup  of  School  News  Items— 

Crump  Commerce  CoUege,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  has  a  new  name:  Kentucky  BiLsi 
ness  College.  Owner  is  Leonard  Paulson 
.  .  .  New  owner  of  the  Fugazzi  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  also  in  Lexington,  is  Virgi/ 
Young,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the 
Bour^n  Cout>ty  High  School,  in  Paris, 
Kentucky.  .  .  . 

Stephens  CoUege  (Columbia,  Mo.) 
has  just  wound  up  a  ten-year  study  of 
how  students  spend  their  money— and 
development  of  a  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  help  them  became  better  con¬ 
sumers.  The  study  shows  that  the  me¬ 
dian  sum  spent  per  month  during  1942 
was  $25.40;  in  1948,  up  to  $42.12;  but 
since  1948,  a  period  during  which  the 
instruction  program  has  been  in  effect, 
a  reduction— down  to  $34.68  this  year. 
Purchases  are  headed  by  food  and 
cigarettes,  followed  closely  by  clothing 
accessories,  school  supplies,  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  gifts  in  that  order.  June  is 
the  one  "bad  month,”  when  allowances 
seem  always  to  “run  out.”  The  program 
is  conducted  by  Arch  Troelstrup,  head 
of  the  Consumer  Education  Department 
at  Stephens. 
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GREGG  DICTATION  TAPE  PROGRAM 

Afjyvw/i. 


Dale  Wren,  now  Ed.D.  (Stanford) 


■  Meet  Some  New  Presidents— 

Of  the  Middle-Tennessee  BEA:  Mrs. 
William  K.  Lee,  of  Joelton  High  School, 
in  Nashville.  The  group  had  a  full- 
house  meeting  in  late  October,  with 
Dr.  Vernon  A.  Musselman  (University 
of  Kentucky)  as  principal  speaker.  ... 
Of  the  Northwestem-Pennsylvania  BEA: 
Donald  Wile,  of  Titusville  Senior  High, 
75  teachers  attending  the  late-October 
meeting  of  the  group.  ...  Of  the  West¬ 
ern  Washington  CTA:  J.  Tremaine 
McCinty,  Kirkland;  and  that’s  the  last 
time  “CTA”  will  be  used,  for  the  group 
has  renamed  itself  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  Business  (instead  of  Commercial) 
Teachers  .Association,  and  has  afiRliated 
with  UBEA.  .  .  . 

Of  the  West  Virginia  BEA;  Britton 
Lavender,  of  East  Banks  High  School 
...  Of  the  South  Carolina  BEA:  Jean¬ 
ette  Hellams,  of  Greenwood  High  .  .  . 
Of  the  West-Central  Pennsylvania  BEA; 
Helen  Gibbons,  of  East  Lawrence  High, 
in  Volant.  .  .  . 

■  More  Association  Leaders— 

Of  three  groups  in  Pennsylvania: 
Walter  Winters  (Blairsville  HS),  Mid¬ 
western  area;  W.  L.  Vorgage  (New 
Kensington),  Westmoreland  area;  and 
Robert  Lynch  (Ebensburg),  Cambria 


"Dictation  Tapes  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified” 
of  35  reels 
recorded  tape,  now 
provides  the  shorthand 
teacher  with  carefully  planned, 
expertly  dictated,  perfectly  timed 
dictation  practice.  The  Ampro  Tape  Recorder 
is  ideally  suited  to  the  Gregg  Program 
because  it  is  designed  for  classroom  use. 

The  Ampro  Model  731-R  is  easy  to  operate,  and 
has  no  confusing  gadgets.  It  is  compact 
(8-in.  X  11-in.  x  12-in.),  completely  portable, 
and  weighs  only  17  pounds.  Instant  stop-start 
switch.  Its  complete  versatility  suggests  many 
classroom  applications  and  teaching  areas. 
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Hartford,  Wisconsin 


area.  ...  Of  the  southern  unit  of  tlie 
Catholic  BEA:  Brother  Remegius,  S.C., 
Thibodeaux  College,  Thibodeaux,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  ...  Of  the  North  Dakota  BE.\: 
Herbert  Schimmelfinnig,  of  Mohall.  At 
its  late  October  meeting,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  voted  to  change  from  its  role  a.s 
business  education  section  of  the  state 
education  association  to  become  an 
independent  organization,  the  North 
Dakota  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Of  Tri-State  (Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia)  BEA;  Ward  C.  Elliott 
(Wheeling),  president;  'Wilverda  Model 
(Duquesne  University)  and  Leonard 
LeGouri  (Stowe  Township  HS),  vice- 
presidents;  Rose  Marie  Scavarelli  (Rob¬ 
inson  Township  HS),  secretary;  and 
Tobias  Santarelli  (Baldwin  Township 
HS),  treasurer.  .  .  . 

Of  New  Mexico  BEA;  Dr.  Rebecca 
Sharp  (Eastern  New  Mexico  Univer¬ 
sity),  elected  to  fill  remaining  year  of 
two-year  term  of  Warren  Caster,  who 
has  become  a  representative  of  the 
South-Western  Publishing  Company. . . . 
■  Florida  Teachers  Start  BEA— 

For  a  long  time,  such  leaders  of 
Florida  business  education  as  Dr.  John 
Moorman  (University  of  Florida,  and 
former  SBEA  president).  Dean  J.  Frank 
Dame  and  Dr.  Glenn  Murphy  (Florida 
State),  Betty  Weeks  (Miami),  and 
others  have  been  urging  business  teach¬ 


A  new  Gregg  book  that  answers  the  demand  for  a 
concise,  one  term  presentation  oi  the  fundamentals 

COLLEGE  BUSINESS  LAW 

R.  Robert  Rosenberg 

College  Business  Law  is  a  teacher-tcdlored,  intensive  book 
with  a  double  objective.  It  combines  a  thorough,  upto-the-min- 
ute  study  of  every  phase  of  business  law  with  a  unique  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mental-  and  character-development  aspects  of  the 
subject.  In  this  latter  respect,  the  text  clearly  defines  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  every  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  his  civic  and 
business  affairs. 

The  program  places  strong  emphasis  upon  student  activity. 
In  addition  to  the  explanatory  material,  each  chapter  section 
features  problems  for  research,  illustrative  coses  and  solutions 
for  class  discussion,  review  questions,  and  other  activities  that 
intensify  student  interest  and  help  to  "personalize"  the  course. 
Approximately  500  pages.  A  workbook  will  be  available. 

Treat  yourself  to  an  entirely  new  teaching  experience.  Give 
your  students  training  that  will  be  of  value  throughout  their 
business  and  personal  lives.  Ready:  early  1953. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36 . 330  Weet  42nd  St.  Dallas  2 . 501  Elm  St. 

Chicago  6 . Ill  North  Canal  St.  Toronto  4 . 253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Frondaco  4 . 68  Poet  St.  London  W.C.l . . 51  Russell  Sq. 


ers  in  Florida  to  start  a  state  BEA  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Florida  Education 
.\ssociation.  It  has  come  about. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  as  an 
organized,  independent  association,  the 
Florida  BEA  met  in  Orlando,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  to  sponsor  a  full-scale  and  highly 
successful  two-day  convention,  with 
teachers  attending  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Headline  speaker  w;is  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Carlson,  of  Whitewater  (Wisconsin) 
STC.  Mary  Shiver  (Edgewater  High 
School)  was  general  chairman  of  the 
first  convention. 

First  slate  of  ofiicers,  elected  in  Or¬ 
lando,  includes:  Frances  Causey  (Wau- 
chula),  president;  Nevaline  Cowan 
(Tampa),  vice-president;  Delia  Rosen¬ 
berg  (Starke),  secretary-treasurer;  and 
lames  Baugher  (Miami),  sergeant-at- 
arms. 

■  Aid  for  Typing  Researchers— 

For  his  recent  doctorate  at  Indiana 
University,  Harves  Rahe  made  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  all  master  and  doctorate  studies 
and  researches  in  typewriting.  Instead 
of  closing  his  file  when  he  received  his 
degree,  he  undertook  a  project  worthy 
of  emulation:  He  duplicated  a  complete 
Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Typewriting,  with  a  comprehensive 
cross  index,  so  that  future  researchers 
in  typewriting  would  have  less  trouble 
verifying  whether  their  studies  have 
been  made  previously. 

Doctor  Rahe  still  has  some  copies  of 
his  Bibliography.  He  will  send  them, 
free,  to  dyM-in-the-wool  typing  re¬ 
searchers  who  ask  him  for  a  copy; 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois.  Publication  of  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  was  sponsored  by  the  University, 
as  a  special  service. 

■  Southwestern  Private  Schools— 

Meeting  in  Galveston  on  October 

17-18,  the  Southwestern  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Association  elected  the 
following  new  ofiBcers;  T.  H.  Ruther¬ 
ford  (Rutherford-Metropolitan,  Dallas), 
president;  C.  M.  Witherington  (Mem¬ 
phis  School  of  Commerce),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  D.  Livingstone  (Brantley- 
Draughon,  Fort  Worth),  secretary- 
treasurer.  Board  members  include  H. 
M.  Butler  (Wichita  Falls),  William  L. 
Baine  (Waco),  Louis  L  Mathis  (Mon¬ 
roe,  La.),  and  Elmo  George  (Enid, 
Okla.). 

At  the  same  convention,  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Division  of  the  Association  elected 
Mrs.  Roberta  H.  Rucker  (Rutherford- 
Metropolitan,  Dallas)  president;  Mrs. 
Billie  Brownell  (Massey,  Houston), 
vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Rich¬ 
mond  (Draiighon’s,  Lubbock)  secretary. 

■  EBTA:  Forecasting  at  Easter— 

“Looking  Ahead  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion”  will  be  the  theme  of  the  56th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds 

1  (NYU),  president  of  the  association. 
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The  convention  will  meet  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  on 
April  2-4.  Two  thousand  business 
teachers  and  administrators  in  eastern 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  expected  to  attend. 

“Looking  Ahead”  will  be  developed 
in  fourteen  sectional  meetings.  The 
keynote  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew,  assistant  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  NYU.  Other 
prominent  speakers  will  include; 


Dr.  G.  Derwood  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
foint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
Dr.  John  Haubert,  Pennsylvania  state 
supervisor 

Dr.  Abraham  KroU,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  in  New  York  Citv 
Arthur  C.  Long,  principal  of  Girls  High 
School  in  Boston 

Miss  Gladys  Peck,  Louisiana  state  super¬ 
visor 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Newark  city 
supervisor 

John  Dom,  personnel  manager  of  Cimbel 
Brothers 

Program  director  for  EBTA  is  Dr. 
William  M.  Polishook,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity.  Robert  J.  Meyer,  Bryant  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  is  general 
convention  chairman;  and  Theodore  N. 
LaMonte,  New  York  City  schools,  is 
exhibits  chairman. 

■  Re:  The  C.P.S.  Exam— 

To  the  growing  list  of  colleges  (Tulsa, 
Hunter,  etc.)  offering  special  courses 
for  experienced  secretaries  who  want 
a  broad  refresher  course  to  prepare 
them  for  success  on  the  Certified  Pro¬ 
fessional  Secretary  examination  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Secretaries  Asso¬ 
ciation,  add  still  another— the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

The  University  enrolled  42  students 
in  its  evening  class,  “Business  Theory 
for  Secretaries,”  developed  and  in¬ 
structed  by  Naomi  Peterson,  assistant 
professor  in  the  University’s  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  course 
covers  human  relations,  business  law. 
economics,  business  administration,  sec¬ 
retarial  accounting,  stenography,  and 
general  secretarial  and  oflBce  procedures. 

■  Note  to  Shorthand  Fans— 

Know  of  any  old  shorthand  classic- 
books,  articles,  etc.— that  ought  to  be 
preserved  for  posterity?  If  you  do, 
identify  it  for  Floyd  Hardin,  P.O.  Box 
393,  Denver  1,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hardin  is  co-operating  with  the 
Microcard  Foundation  in  building  a 
permanent  file— on  microcards— of  mate¬ 
rials  that  represent  important  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  shorthand  and  impor¬ 
tant  sources  for  research  study  in 
shorthand. 

“microcard”  is  a  5-by-3  card,  one 
side  of  which  is  coated  with  light-sensi¬ 
tive  emulsion.  By  a  photographic  proc¬ 
ess,  it  is  possible  to  reprint  as  many  as 
100  pages  of  a  book  on  one  card;  a 
special  “Microcard  Reader”  is  used  fo' 
reading  the  cards. 


Mimeoqraph  instruction 
has  been  modernized  too 

Mimeograph  instruction  has  been  modernized  because  mimeograph¬ 
ing  itself  has  been  modernized— i-modernized  to  meet  todays  need 
for  copies  on  many  different  kinds  of  paper  end  card  stock  in  sizes 
frorri  3x5  inches  to  9  x  16  Inches  .  .  .  copies  in  black  or  colors 
.  .  on  both  sides  of  paper  ....  at  speeds  up  to  180  a  minute.  All 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  ore  for  use  with  oil  makes  df  suit¬ 
able  stencil  duplicating  products. 


A  B  Dick  hos  pic*rf*ly  up-dofeci  its  w»*ll- 
knov*n  te;tt  book,  Fundcimentals  of  MimeoqrGphtng 
fully  illustrated,  with  t4  lessons  procticolly 
self  teaching,  Ed’ted  by  Consler  (Northwestern) 
For  full  detoils,  send  the  coupon  below. 


A  B  DICK 


A.  B.  MCX  COMPANY,  DaM-  •I-lSS-M 
S700  W.  Taahy  Avmhm,  Oilcaga  31,  HMiiais 

Please  send  me  more  information  about:  □  MODERN 
mimeographing  Q  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing." 
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New  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  M.  LANCE 

Assistant  Editor 
Crtgg  Magazines 


■  Duplicator  Correction  Tape- 

Typists  can  now  correct  fluid  dupli¬ 
cator  masters  or  block  out  undesired 
portions  quickly  and  easily  with  Kum- 
Kleen  Correction  Tape.  The  tape,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  .Avery  Adhesive  Label 
Corporation,  Monrovia,  California,  is 
self-adhesive  and  does  not  need  moist¬ 
ening. 

•  To  use  the  tape,  one  simply  pulls 
the  desired  length  of  tape  from  the 
handy  dispenser  (alxHit  the  same  size 
as  a  small  stapling  machine),  presses 
the  tape  onto  the  reverse  side  of  the 
master  over  the  part  to  be  corrected, 
and  types  corrections  lightly  on  the  face 
of  the  master.  Kum-Kleen  tape  is  avail¬ 
able  in  one-  or  two-line  widths,  and  in 
five-line  widths. 

■  Simplified  Chart  Construction— Pic- 
tographs  on  pressure-sensitive  tapes 
have  now  been  incorporated  into  Chart- 
Pak’s  simplified  method  of  chart  con¬ 
struction.  Called  “PictoTapes,"  the 
initial  patterns  include  figures  of  men, 
women,  children,  stacks  of  coins,  and 


stacks  of  hills.  (Other  symlrols  will  also 
be  available.)  Each  symlrol  is  repeated 
on  rolls  of  self-adhering  tape,  %  inches 
wide  and  3()0  inches  long.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Chart-Pak,  Inc.,  104  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

■  Automatic  Electric  Stapler— 

Both  hands  are  freed  for  work  when 
the  new  Staplex  automatic  electric  sta¬ 
pler  is  used,  says  the  manufacturer, 
Staplex  Company,  68-72  Jay  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  New  York.  The  work  is  fed  to 
the  machine  as  fast  and  as  freely  as 
the  user  wishes,  with  no  hand  or  foot 


controls  and  no  motor  to  switch  on  ot 
off.  The  stapling  position  on  the  work 
is  quickly  adjust^  on  the  calibrated 
scale  by  turning  a  knob;  and  the  sta¬ 
pling  point  is  always  visible. 

■  Bookstand  for  Cross  Reference— 

A  new  invention  that  makes  cross 
reference  between  two  books  an  ea.sy 
matter  is  the  Dareda  Revolving  Book¬ 
stand.  The  open  books  rest  on  two  in¬ 


clined  “desks.”  A  touch  of  the  hand  re¬ 
volves  the  stand  and  changes  the  books 
for  easy  cross  reference.  There  are  no 
books  to  pick  up  or  lay  down,  and  the 
books  are  always  at  proper  eye  level. 

•  The  bookstand  sells  for  $6.95  pre¬ 
paid,  and  can  be  purchased  by  writing 
to  Dept.  BEW,  The  Dareda  Company, 
5443  M’arwick  .Avenue.  Chicago  41, 
Illinois. 

■  Electric  Adding  Machine— 

R.  C.  Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  availability  of  their 
new  Visomatic  electric  adding  machine. 

•  Some  of  its  features  are:  auto¬ 
matic-clear  signal  prints  alongside  of 
the  first  item  entered;  correct  keyboard 
height  and  angle  eliminates  arm  and 
wrist  fatigue;  automatic  totals  and  sub¬ 
totals,  plus  automatic  space-up  of  tape, 
save  time  and  increase  speed;  ciphers 
print  automatically;  direct  subtraction 
with  subtracted  items  printed  in  red; 
and  visible  dials.  An  added  attraction  is 


the  feather-light  touch:  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  keys  sends  the  Viso¬ 
matic  into  action.  For  further  details, 
write  to  678  Front  Street,  N.W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 
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OGA  Membership  Test 
for  January 

WHAT  ION  I  THINKS  OF  AMERICA 

I  believe  in  what  1  can  see  with  my 
own  eyes:  the  hills  that  are  green  in  die 
springtime,  the  brook  I  fish  in,  the 
ocean'  where  the  waves  roll  over  me. 

I  believe  in  the  sun  that  gets  me  up  in 
the  morning  and  the  stars  that  I  can’ 
see  from  my  bed. 

1  believe  in  what  I  hear  with  my 
ears:  the  crackle  of  the  fire  that  cooks 
my  meals,  the  shouts  oP  men  at  their 
sports,  the  crunch  of  wheels  in  the  sand, 
the  bleat  of  lambs  in  the  spring— the 
songs  we  sing. 

I  believe  in  America’  liecause  I  live 
here.  I  am  happy  here.  I  can  be  a  pilot, 
or  a  fireman,  or  build  the  biggest  bridge* 
in  the  world  if  I  want  to.  I  can  be  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  ship.  I  can  be  as  big  as  any- 
liody  else— in®  America.  1  like  it  here! 

( 125)-,Sr/ectcd. 

Junior  OGA  Test 

Hi  Dot, 

Guess  you  can  relax  now  that  your 
exams  are  all  over  with.  We’ve  been 
rather  busy  these  past  few  weeks— Dad' 
has  been  getting  every'thing  in  order 
here  at  the  farm  so  that  we  can  make  it 
for  your  graduation.  Our’  neighbor, 
Jim  Jones,  has  promised  to  take  over 
the  chores  while  we’re  gone. 

I’m  so  excited  about  the  trip!  I’ve 
always®  wanted  to  see  Chicago.  Expect 
us  around  the  18th— till  then  good-by 
and  good  luck! 

Love, 

Helen  (78) 
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The  product 
of  50  years  experience 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 

1903 - 1953 


It  is  not  h\  chance  that  the  first  L  C  Smith 
Typewriter,  Model  1  Serial  1  (now  in  oiir 
museum  of  typewriters)  is  still  a  great  type¬ 
writer —  capable  of  fine  work  and  fast  work 
and  requiring  little  attention. 

And — it  was  no  accident  that  this  machine 
introduced  so  many  features  later  adopted  by 
all  typewriters— segment  shift,  inbuilt  tabulator, 
two-color  ribbon,  stencil  cutout,  interchange¬ 


able  platens,  the  amazingly  accurate  paper  feed. 
The  present  Smith-C'.orona  Office  Typewriter 
is  the  result  of  this  pioneering — and  the  crafts¬ 
manship  plus  precision  engineering  revealed 
then  has  continued. 

Today,  naturally,  there  are  many  additional 
features  in  operation  and  design.  Oneot  the  most 
outstanding  of  these  is  our  own  Page  Gage,which 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  page-end  typing. 


Still  another  product  of  this  pioneering  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  Smith-G)rona  Portable  Typewriter— the 
world’s  first  and  fastest  portable.  Outstanding  in 
design  and  appearance,  it  is  known  as  “Tlie  finest 
precision  writing  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 


The  first  really  big  step  forward  in  business  education,  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  the  use  of  prerecorded  "dictation  tapes.” 
To  get  the  most  effective  teaching  results  from  the  more  than  35 
hours  of  dictation  lessons  taken  from  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
Simplified,  play  them  on  the  Webcor  Tape  Recorder. 

The  "natural  voice”  playback  of  the  Webcor  enables  every 
student— from  those  in  the  front  row  to  those  in  the  back  row— to 
hear  each  word  with  high  fidelity  clarity.  And  operation  of  the 
Webcor  is  in  reality  a  new  concept  in  electronic  simplicity.  If  you 
can  operate  a  radio— you  can  play  dictation  tapes  on  a  Webcor. 
Just  place  the  tape  in  position,  turn  the  one  knob— and  your  class 
hears  the  lesson  of  the  day. 


Features  of  the  new 
that  mean 


this  new  method  of 
teaching  dictation 
means  time  to  check 
writing  techniques  as 
the  lessons  are  being 
played.  It  means 
easier  teaching,  faster 
learning— for  more 
efficient  secretaries  and 
stenographers  of 
tomorrow. 


Th0  Webcor  Tape  Recorder  ie  eotd  b^  teadin§  radio  and  muetc  dealere.  For  the 
name  of  the  dealer  neareet  you,  write  to  Web»ter*Chica§o,  Chicago  3$,  ///. 


Ilfebcor 


TAPE 

RECORDERS 


